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VIRTUDES VENCEN SENALES ann LA VIDA ES SUENO 


IRTUDES vencen sefales, a play by Luis Vélez de Guevara 

was, as far as I have been able to learn, first printed in Parte 
treinta y dos con doze comedias de diferentes autores, en Caragoca 
por Diego Dormer, aiio 1640; in the University library at Gottingen 
is preserved a copy of this volume in which it occupies pp. 91-128, 
and the ascription to Vélez is clear. Its signature is Poet. dram. 
hisp. 8° 5460. Torn from another copy of the same edition, as can 
be inferred from the identical pagination, the play is preserved as 
a suelta in the British Museum with the signature 26596.T1741 (3). 
Also as a suelta, s. 1. n. a. without numbering of pages, it is listed 
in the Biblioteca palatina of Parma,’ and the title likewise reads, 
Virtudes vencen senrales, Comedia famosa de Luys Vélez de Guevara. 
Judging from the type and format, this version may also be of the 
seventeenth century. 

The two editions do not conform throughout; the Parma suelta 
is printed with more care and understanding, as is evident from its 
more satisfactory punctuation, and from greater clarity in occa- 
sional passages in which the 1640 edition is obscure. Its stage di- 
rections are considerably more extensive and an acotacién is added 
in several places in which the 1640 edition has nothing. Does the 
salgan por el vestuario at the beginning of Act IT indicate that the 
Parma edition was printed from an acting copy? In each edition 
passages may be found not contained in the other. My impression 
is that the 1640 edition represents a careless reprint and that the 
Parma version rests on a better tradition. 


1 La Barrera says (Cat. del Teatro antiguo, p. 685,): de Lope (dice), and 
gives the additional title y negro Rey Bandolero. Did he take this from 
Duran’s Ms. Catdlogo general (Bibl. Nac.), or from an unknown copy of the 
play? 

2See Restori in Studj di Filologia Romanza, VI, Rome, 1893: La Col- 
lezione CC*28033 della Biblioteca Palatina-Parmense; vol. XXIII of the col- 
lection contains Virtudes vencen sejfales. 
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The characters are the same and the assignment of a few identi- 
cal lines to different persons occurs so rarely as to be insignificant. 
The list is as follows in the Parma swuelta: 


Filipo Artenio Tebandro Alfreda 

Lisandro Rey Roberto Clarin Enrico 

Dionisio Alberto Tirrena Quatro Salteadores 
E] Almirante Ricardo Leda, Infanta [Celio] 


In the 1640 edition we read: 


Almirante Alberto Clarin Tirrena, Serrana 
Dionysio, embaxador Ricardo Sargesto Alfreda 
Leda Dos Grandes Timbrero [sic. Enrique (also 
Rey de Albania Tebandro for Timbreo]\Bandoleros Enrico in text) 
Felipe (also Lidonio [eriado] 
Filipo in text) Liseno | 


The plot of the drama is as follows: 

JORNADA PrimERA.—Dionisio, Ambassador from Sicily to the 
Court of Albania, arrives with a letter from his sovereign Enrico, 
offering the latter’s hand in marriage to Leda, heiress apparent of 
the throne of Albania. Leda herself enters attired for the chase, 
and learning of the ambassador’s mission, curtly refuses the offer 
on the ground that such a marriage would cause the crown to pass 
to a foreigner. Dionisio claims that even so his sovereign is the 
nearest male heir, and that no woman can inherit the kingdom. An 
angry scene ensues in which the Almirante gets into an altercation 
with Dionisio, but violence is averted by the entrance of the aged 
king of Albania. He approves of his daughter’s decision and dis- 
misses the ambassador without further parley. The nobles, who 
lament the danger which threatens the crown without a prospective 
king, now hear a strange revelation from King Lisandro himself. 
By his late wife Margarita de Ungria he had had after some years 
of marriage a daughter, Leda, whom the people received with joy 
as a prognostication of a possible male heir. On the night of the 
conception of another child Lisandro had fixed his gaze on a tapes- 
try of gold and silk upon which had been painted a jet black pic- 
ture of the Queen of Sheba: 


Al fin a los nueve meses 
(ja cielos!) la Reyna pare, 
y de la imaginacién 

copia tan viva, que nace, 
siendo Margarita hermosa 
el Alba de donde sale, 
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mas a nuestro parecer 

de Sabéa, que de su madre, 
tan atezada, tan negra, 

que dié ocasién que pensassen 
alguna desdicha mia 

los que assistieron delante. 





The newly-born dark-skinned boy is entrusted to the hands of a 
guardian who brings him up secretly in a secluded tower, but with 
great zeal and care. Years pass and the lad reveals astonishing 


errana qualities worthy of his high birth: 
also que, sin saber quién es, muestra 
n text) 


con valor a cosas grandes 
que tiene partes divinas, 

y con aquel color, talle 

y disposicién gentil, 

que es callado, honesto, grave, 


° verdadero, generoso, 

»» discreto, valiente, afable, 

f alegre, templado, limpio, 

P, agradecido sin arte, 

r colérico en las acciones, 

38 atento, resuelto, facil, 

1e como animoso sufrido, 

n no cruel como cobarde, 

- a estar ocioso jamas, 

d inclinado a todas partes 

tan reales que son lenguas 

ul de su generosa sangre. 

nO Veinte afios tiene, y no he visto 

ve su rostro que, aunque me llame 

if. amor de padre, me ocupa 

rs ver que soy de un monstro padre. 

®) 

“a The difficult political situation in Albania has now prompted 
»g- King Lisandro to bring forward his son and present him to the 
ic- people as his heir: 


por que tengdis, Albaneses, 
principe heredero, y nadie, 
no siendo albanés, herede 
esta corona; que es grave 
dafio que la sucessién 

a los estrangeros passe 
por herencia o casamiento; 
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que quando en Filipo estrafie 
el color, lo monstruoso, 

lo no visto, lo espantable, 

lo diferente, lo fiero, 

lo prodigioso, lo errante, 

lo feo, lo peregrino, 

virtudes vencen senales. 


Thus the son’s virtues are to overcome the unfortunate signs of 
his dark birth. The court acclaims the new hope of the kingdom 
and urges Lisandro to present Filipo, when Tebandro, the son’s 
teacher and guardian, arrives with the disquieting message that his 
ward, no longer able to endure the narrow seclusion of his prison, 
has made his escape. The king orders an immediate search to be 
made for the prince, and the scene changes to the open fields where 
we first meet Filipo. He pronounces a paean to his newly found 
liberty, a passage of singular beauty, but on looking into the waters 
of a brook he becomes aware of the contrast between his inner vir- 
tues and his outward ugliness: 


Mas, cielos, soy yo este feo 
monstro que dentro el cristal 

a la noche miro igual? 

Yo soy el mismo que veo. 

Aun mirdndome no creo 

que soy yo; que tan altiva 
alma, jo plata fugitiva!, 
parece, aunque me copiaste, 

que en tan bajo y torpe engaste 
es imposible que viva. 


Leda, who has been hunting in the vicinity, now enters and 
apostrophizes her steed : 


Bruto con alas, que al viento 
en la fuga desafias, 

mas velozes son las mias, 
pues buelo en mi pensamiento. 
Aguarda: pero équé intento?; 
que este penasco tajado, 
precipicio deste prado, 

me impide el passo; qué haré? 


She is at first terrified by Filipo’s appearance, but his nobility 
and courtesy are at once revealed by his manner of speech: 








id. 


ity 
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Y oy ha sido el primer dia 
que el sol he salido a ver, 

y hasta encontrarte, muger, 
sol el sol me parecia. 

El dia me parecié 

en estos hermosos prados 

de sus rayos coronados 

alma que el cielo le dié 

al mundo: el sol, que en el mar, 
y en el celeste zafir, 

dos espejos al salir 

quiso hazer para mirar. 

Su beldad una alegria 
infundié notable en mi, 
pero después que te vi 
miente el sol y miente el dia. 
En ti solamente creo 

que se cifra el bien humano, 
en ti el cielo soberano, 

en ti el amor y el deseo. 

Y tanto pudiste en mi 
después de vernos los dos, 
que a no conocer a Dios 

le conociera por ti. 


In the meantime those in search of the prince begin to arrive, 
among them the Almirante with Clarin, the lacayo gracioso, who 
do not recognize the strange personage as the object of their search 
and attempt to drive him off. He refuses to leave until he is be- 
sought by Leda to obey. The princess departs greatly impressed 
by the extraordinary character of Filipo enclosed in a swarthy 


body. 


JORNADA SEGUNDA.—The scene takes us into a forest, the abode 
of a band of robbers. Filipo appears in search of food and pres- 
ently the labradora Tirrena is heard singing a ballad. 


Tir. 


Fil. 


Canta Tirrena dentro. 


Por el monte va la nifia 
tendido al ayre el cabello; 

que bien canta y que bien llora 
mal de amores y de zelos. 

iQué duleissima armonia 

con la lengua y con los ecos 
haze esta sirena humana! 

Loco me tiene y suspenso. 
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Perdida va por el monte 
de sus proprios pensamientos; 
mal aya el pastor que agravia 
sus hermosos ojos negros. 

(Va saliendo Tirrena.) 
A las soledades huye, 
porque piensa hallar remedio 
del monte en las soledades 
al mal que padece . . . jay cielos, 
qué salvaje o monstro es éste 
tan espantable, tan fiero! 


Filipo reassures her by his kindly bearing and begs for food. 
After her departure he again extols his maker, heaven and earth, 
when his discourse is interrupted by the sudden entrance of Clarin 
who rolls down the mountain-side tied in a bag. To the amazed 
Filipo he reveals the story of his mishap. While returning on foot 
to court after his first meeting with the prince, he had come upon 
the robbers who stripped him of his clothing and tied him in a sack. 
Filipo offers Clarin, who is both a boaster and coward, his protec- 
tion. Clarin is glad to serve his new master, but on asking him if 
he has any money he learns that Filipo is ignorant of the very 
term ; whereupon Clarin explains that money is the real master of 
the world: 

Este es honra, éste es aliento 

primer, éste es hermosura, 

éste es amigo, éste es deudo, 

éste es sangre, éste es sefior, 

éste es valor, éste ingenio, 

éste es muger, éste amor, 

éste es donayre, éste es verso, 

éste es misica, éste es talle, 

éste es vestido, éste es cuello, 

éste es media, éste es zapato, 

éste es pan, es agua, y luego 

es vino, es pastel, es olla, 

éste es rébano, éste es queso, 

éste es todo el mundo junto, 

y sin él el mundo es menos 

que qualquiera destas cosas 

que e dicho. 


Tirrena is heard within crying for help. Filipo goes to her as- 
sistance and finds her in the hands of the robber-band which is 
quickly overthrown by his extraordinary physical strength and 
courage. He makes peace with them and is chosen their captain. 
He replies : 
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no quiero que me llaméis 
Capitén; por Rey juradme 
destos campos y llamadme 
Rey; que en mi valor veréis 
que este titulo merezco, 
y que assienta en mi valor 
el de Rey mucho mejor 
que otro alguno, aunque parezco 
por las muestras naturales 
del negro color del rostro 
fiero y prodigioso monstro, 
virtudes vencen senales 
Ser. Y nosotros te juramos 
por nuestro Rey y besamos 
la mano. 

Clar. De veras va, 
viue Dios; que se ha dexado 
besar la mano, esto es hecho; 
el es Rey hecho y derecho; 
iqué graue, qué mesurado! 
La ceremonia de Rey 
aceta destos ladrones. 
Justicia de mis chichones 
pido, pues es justa ley, 
ya que a V. Magestad 
en este puesto le veo. 

Fil. Clarin, hazerte desseo 
merced. 

Clar. Linda vanidad 
al negro se la ha metido 
en los cascos. 

Fil. Ya desde oy, 
amigos, veréis quién soy, 
y en mi valor no vencido 
veréis que merezco ser 
Rey de vosotros no mas, 
que basta. 

Cla. Sofando estés. 

Fil. Todo el humano poder, 
Clarin, es suefio. 

Clar. Bien dizes. 
mas ya que el cielo de vn salto 
te ha puesto en puesto tan alto, 
razon es que solenizes 
con mercedes y fauores 
la fortuna que has tenido. 
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The gracioso is appointed privado of the dream-king and comments 
on his new state in his clownish way: 


Aqui, para entre los dos, 
si no pensara ofenderte, 
te quisiera preguntar 
édénde comen los criados 
de los Reyes de los prados? 
Porque estoy para espirar 
de hambre; que si es a dicha 
su yerva la de Clarin, 
sera privanza rozin. 
Clarin, no ay temer desdicha 
conmigo. 

César lo dixo 
a Amiclas passando el mar, 
mas fué después de cenar. 


Sentinels on the mountain-top report the approach of an armed 
squadron. Filipo decides to enter into a parley with their leader. 
Among them is his teacher Tebandro who bids him approach and 
presents him to his father the king. The prince wins all hearts by 
his noble and kindly bearing, his first plea being a pardon for the 
robbers, his companions. Only the Almirante, aware that his own 
hopes of obtaining the crown are dashed by the presence of an heir- 
apparent, secretly resolves to oppose Filipo. The latter, however, 
warns him to remember that an Almirante is only a vassal of the 
crown, and as such must remain at a respectful distance from the 
Infanta Leda. As regards his own love Filipo is aware of the self- 
control which must govern his relations with her. 

JORNADA TERCERA.—The king has died and Filipo, now sover- 
eign, announces to his assembled court his new policies which have 
an unusual spirit of liberalism and democracy. He desires above 
all the truth without flattery: 


Que a los duefios soberanos, 
de quien nace el bien comin, 
no ay lisonja en todos casos 
como no hazelles lisonja; 
que solos son desdichados 
los Reyes en no escuchar 
verdades de sus vassallos. 
No de un hombre solo quiero 
consejos, no de un privado 
que acertar quiere a ser Rey. 
Quien se aconseja con tantos, 
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siempre al rico, siempre al pobre, 
a la justicia, al agravio, 

a la merced, a la quexa, 

al aviso, al desengafio, 
papeleando, comiendo, 

en el suefio, en el descanso 

han de estar abiertas siempre 
las puertas de mi palacio. 

Esto es ser Rey, albaneses, 

esto es cumplir con el cargo 

de aquel que han menester todos 
en la tierra: Dios humano; 
esto e de ser; que esto, amigos, 
de vosotros ayudado, 

puedo ser, porque sin muchos 
soy un hombre y puedo errarlo; 
que todos podéis conmigo 

ser Reyes, si, aconsejando 

lo mejor, me hazéis buen Rey, 
al bien piblico guiados, 

porque a las demds naciones 
verme vencer cause espanto, 
con virtudes, las sefiales 

de un prodigio tan estrafio. 


On the Almirante Filipo heaps new honors; he thus hopes to 
inspire in him greater loyalty, by placing him under new obliga- 
tions. His master Tebandro is created condestable, but Clarin, 
who also expects high honors, gets only a reprimand for his pre- 
sumption. Leda enters and complains of her unfortunate lot and 
diminished state ever since she has been deprived of the succession. 
A distasteful marriage has been arranged for her with the King of 
Hungary, twice a widower and a man of years. Filipo, for his 
part, she has heard, is to marry Ninfa, the heir of Hungary, an 
alliance which assures him of the possession of the imperial crown. 
Filipo, after dismissing the court, reveals to Leda that she has been 
misinformed and that Enrico and his sister Alfreda are even at that 
moment on their way to Albania to celebrate their betrothal, Enrico 
to Leda, Alfreda to himself. Leda is deeply remorseful and tells 
Filipo that the Almirante had persuaded her to make this protest. 

The arrival of Enrico and Alfreda is announced. Leda pre- 
pares for their reception together with Tebandro, who has brought 
her new proofs of Filipo’s generosity and forgiving spirit. The 
young king, in the meanwhile, has gone forth accompanied only by 
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the Almirante, to meet his guests. In a solitary spot Filipo in- 
forms the Almirante, that he has learned of the latter’s plot against 
his life, and that, for the honor of both, the Almirante is now to 
have the opportunity to carry out his scheme. Filipo orders him 
to draw his sword and to fight as man to man. The Almirante, 
overawed by this astonishing proof of Filipo’s noble character, falls 
at his feet and offers his life to expiate his crime. The young king 
pardons him and destroys all evidence of his treason. 

Enrico and Alfreda have arrived. Alfreda laments the fate 
which is to bind her in marriage to a swarthy monster. But En- 
rico reveals to his sister the real object of the Almirante’s plot. 
She is to give Filipo poison on her wedding night, thus making 
Enrico king of Albania through his marriage with Leda. Alfreda 
herself is then to marry the King of Naples, already on his way 
with an armada. Filipo, who now enters, wins both Enrico and 
Alfreda by his dignity and beauty of spirit. The latter says to 
herself : 

Las sefiales 
prodigiosas del color 
con las partes admirables 
del alma vence; no he visto 
después de llegar a hablalle 
hombre de alma tan hermosa. 


In order to try Enrico, Filipo orders his arrest and then reveals 
his knowledge of the plot, displaying at the same time his ready 
defense against foreign invaders. Enrico, repentant, wins Filipo’s 
pardon and the play ends with a final demonstration that inner vir- 
tues may overcome outward evil portents.® 


This comedia novelesca is one of Vélez’s most worthy efforts. 
The date of its composition is, difficult to determine. It was known 
in 1628 when it was in the possession of Juan Herénimo de Almella 
(Bull. Hisp., 1906, p. 379). Judging from the language and style 
it belongs to Vélez’s middle period before he succumbed to an ex- 
cessive use of culto. Of this there is relatively little in the play. 
His natural descriptions have an unusual simplicity and directness. 
I venture to suggest that the date of composition may be placed be- 
tween the fall of the Duke of Lerma (1618) and the coming into 
power of the Conde Duque de Olivares under Philip IV (1622). 


8 Adolph Schaeffer (Geschichte des Span. Nationaldramas, I, p. 299) seems 
to have glanced through this play in his often somnolent manner without see- 
ing any of its relationships. 
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In a passage quoted above Vélez seems to denounce the influence of 
a single powerful privado: 


No de un hombre solo quiero 
consejos, no de un privado 
que acertar quiere a ser Rey. 


His own fortunes were greatly affected by the fall of the entire 
house of Lerma to which one of his protectors, the Conde de 
Saldafia, belonged, and he thus had a very definite reason for his 
criticism of all powerful favorites. "Would he have dared to write 
those lines before the disgrace of Lerma, or after Olivares had risen 
to such power that he was the real king and not the young 
Philip IV? 

La vida es sueiio was first printed in 1636 and the date of its 
composition, which cannot be determined with exactness, has been 
placed after the years 1629-30.‘ It can therefore be assumed that 
Calderén was acquainted with Virtudes vencen seiales, which may, 
without straining of facts, be associated with the inception of his 
famous drama. He has also upon other occasions imitated the 
work of his contemporary Vélez (for example, La Niiia de Gémez 
Arias) who was his senior by more than twenty years. 

Various analogues for the main plot of La vida es suefo, that 
of the awakened sleeper, have been pointed out, but the extent to 
which they have been responsible for the creation of Calderén’s 
play cannot be categorically stated. My own point of view may 
seem heretical, but I am none the less inclined to see very slight 
indebtedness to Lope’s Barlan y Josafé and perhaps none whatever 
to his El Hijo de Reduaén. Los Yerros de Naturaleza y Aciertos 
de Fortuna is manifestly a poor Machwerk composed after La vida 
es suefio, and the resemblances in plot seem wholly insignificant. 
It is also improbable that Calderén was at all acquainted with the 
extensive history of the awakened sleeper, which critics have built 
up since his time.* The material amassed by the learned of modern 
times has completely drowned Calderén’s possible acqvaintance 
with the simple anecdote, such as has been preserved, for example, 
by Rojas in his Viaje Entretenido. 

We can now examine the question of affinity between Virtudes 
vencen sefiales and La vida es suefio. In both plays the central 
character is a young prince who is confined and educated in secrecy 

* See Professor Buchanan’s edition of La vida es suefio (1909), p. 101, and 
Professor Northup’s Three Plays by Calderén (1926), pp. xlvi ff. 


5 See Farinelli, La Vita @ un Sogno (2 vols.), Torino, 1916, especially vol. I, 
pp. 163 ff. 
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to counteract an adverse portent at his birth. The idea that hu- 
man power or kingship may prove a dream is definitely brought 
out in one scene of Vélez’s play and is philosophically developed 
by Calderén. But Vélez’s hero, Filipo, and Calderén’s Sigis- 
mundo are opposites. Filipo is the typical Vélez superman, a 
paragon of virtues and nobility of character for whom the acqui- 
sition of power means opportunity to exercise his best gifts. Sigis- 
mundo, on the other hand, on first realizing the commanding posi- 
tion attained by his accession to royal power, immediately shows 
his brute instincts and plays the tyrant. This very difference may 
give us the clue to the reason which inspired Calderén to conceive 
his play. The creation of a super-virtuous man reposing on the 
basis of Filipo’s peculiar education may have seemed illogical to 
Calderén, and he made of his hero a natural savage, born of savage 
repression and a primitive life of confinement. Possibly a man 
imprisoned like a wild beast can only become one, and not a paragon 
of virtue. This, at least, is the point which Calderén emphasizes 
most clearly in Sigismundo’s speech of the last act, vs. 3154 ff. 

Calderén’s play is so widely known that a rehearsal of the plot 
does not seem necessary. The chief characters of Virtudes vencen 
sefiales correspond with those of La vida es suefio in a striking 
fashion : 


Lisandro, rey de Albania Basilio, rey de Polonia 

Filipo, principe Sigismundo, principe 

Almirante (ambitious to inherit the Astolfo (ambitious to inherit the 
throne) throne) 

Tebandro (teacher and guardian) Clotaldo (teacher and guardian) 

Clarin, gracioso Clarin, gracioso 

Alfreda (marries Filipo) Estrella (marries Sigismundo) 

Leda Rosaura 

Enrico (appears only at close) 

Grandes, soldados, bandoleros. Soldados y acompafiamiento. 


Some of the similarities in episode and diction will further 
illustrate the relationship between the two plays. (a) Rosaura 
alludes to her horse at the opening as follows: 


Hipogrifo violento, 

que corriste parejas con el viento, 
édénde rayo sin llama, 

pAjaro sin matiz, pez sin escama, 
y bruto sin instinto 

natural, el confuso laberinto 
destas desnudas pefias 

te desbocas, arrastras y despefias? 





a 


(f 


Li 


At 
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Leda’s apostrophe to her horse under similar circumstances is 
worth noting: 

Bruto con alas, que al viento 

en la fuga desafias, 

mas velozes son las mias, 

pues buelo en mi pensamiento. 


(b) Calderén’s Clarin says (v. 30): ‘‘del monte hemos rodado’’; 
Vélez’s Clarin actually rolls down the mountain side. (c) Sigis- 
mundo utters a monologue on his lack of freedom (décimas) ; Filipo 
has a monologue in praise of his new freedom (décimas). (d) 
Sigismundo asks: ‘‘iQué delito cometi?’’ Felipo says: ‘‘preso 
me han tenido/delitos, que aun no lo sabe/en mi confusa fortuna/mi 
desdicha.’’ (e) Sigismundo says of his imprisonment: ‘‘cuna y 
sepulcro fué esta torre para mi’’ (v. 195), and Basilio says: ‘‘hice 
labrar wna torre.’’ Lisandro first proclaimed that Filipo had died 


en la carcel 
De una torre de palacio, 
que en las espaldas del parque 
muda centinela vive, 
gigante sin alma nace, 
retirado le dispuse 
criar. 


(f) Sigismundo says of himself: 


y monstruo humano me nombres, 
entre asombros y quimeras, 

soy un hombre de las fieras, 

y una fiera de los hombres. 


Lisandro says of the prince that he is: 
hijo 
de su misma santa madre, 
no de una fiera de Libia, 
ni de Citia; mas notable 
monstro de naturaleza, 
prodigio entre quantos haze. 


And Basilio says of Sigismundo’s birth: 


su madre infinitas veces, 

entre ideas y delirios 

del suefio, vid que rompia 

sus entrafias atrevido 

un monstruo en forma de hombre. 
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(g) Neither prince has ever beheld a woman and the surprise of 
each is definitely indicated, of Filipo when he first sees Leda, of 
Sigismundo when in the opening scene he beholds Rosaura. (h) 
The fact that neither prince has ever seen anyone but his teacher 
and guardian is clearly stated in both plays. (¢) The political im- 
portance which attaches to the reappearance of each prince is 
brought out in similar fashion. Basilio tells his people: gozaréis 
el natural principe vuestro. Lisandro desires to present Filipo 

por que tengais, albaneses, 

principe heredero, y nadie 

no siendo albanés herede 

esta corona. 


(j) In both plays the nobles and the people approve of the king’s 
plan and acclaim the prospective appearance of the prince. (k) 
When Filipo has eseaped from prison Tebandro fears that he will 
suffer the death penalty, but Lisandro pardons him. Clotaldo like- 
wise fears that death will be his punishment, because the secrecy of 
the tower has been invaded, but Basilio pardons him. (1) At the 
close both teachers are rewarded by the young princes when they 
have become king. (m) In Calderén the philosophic solution of 
the fate of Sigismundo is expressed in the phrase desmentir al hado 
(v. 810), and vencer a si (vs. 1064-7). The very title of Vélez’s 
play Vencer sefiales gives the corresponding idea. That Calderén 
was impressed by the words of the title seems probable from his 
repetition of the idea in Sigismundo’s newly found principle hoy 
ha de ser la més alta [victoria] vencerme a mi (v. 3253). (n) The 
theme of the dream-king, only suggested by Vélez, is of course fre- 
quently brought out in Calderén, to quote but one instance: 


i Qué soberbia vas mostrando, 
sin saber que estfés sofiando! 


See also verse 1529, and the last speech of the play by the prince. 

Thus it is evident that there are many similar features in both 
plays, although the order in which they are presented is not the 
same. In Vélez we are introduced to Filipo’s story very early, 
and he thereupon appears alone in a mountainous spot, having 
dramatically gained his freedom by escape from prison. In Cal- 
derén, after the brief preparatory scene of Rosaura’s entrance ‘‘en 
lo alto de un monte,’’ the clanking of chains is heard and we first 
see the savage Sigismundo ‘‘vestido de pieles.’’ Rosaura’s en- 
trance corresponds with the scene in which Leda appears likewise 
in a mountainous region: ‘‘Sale Leda cazando por lo alto del 
monte.’’ Both women are terrified on first seeing the hero, who 
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in each case falls in love with the heroine. Both princes have to 
sacrifice this love, Filipo because Leda turns out to be his sister, 
Sigismundo because Rosaura is pledged to another. Two identical 
scenes present the respective fathers of the princes before the court, 
to which each gives an account of the son’s ominous birth and of 
his enforced secret education. The plots now diverge; Vélez’s heir 
meets every test from the outset, combining wisdom with self-con- 
trol; Calderén’s protagonist becomes the central figure of a plot 
based on the well known anecdote of the awakened sleeper, but he 
fails in the ensuing trial of his character. In Vélez that portion of 
the plot which concerns Leda and her suitors is more logically 
woven into the career of Filipo. In Calderén the history of 
Rosaura and Astolfo is a poorly linked addition to the noble central 
idea. 

Vélez’s Clarin is superior to Calderén’s. The humor which he 
displays is in Vélez’s best vein and, together with the amusing 
scenes furnished by the labradora Tirrena, contributes much to en- 
liven a dramatic composition clothed in some of the poet’s finest 
verse. 

The dicho, Virtudes vencen sefiales is listed by the Diccionario 
de autoridades. It seenis to be a theme of folklore of common oc- 
currence dealing with an evil portent which marks a child’s birth 
and with the subsequent fate of the child. The idea may be found 
in Timoneda, Patraia XVI (see Morcuende’s edition in the Clési- 
cos castellanos, 1930, vol. 101), based on the story of Cyrus’ youth 
as related by Herodotus and also by Justin in his Epitome of the 
history of Trogus Pompeius (translated by Jorge de Bustamente, 
Alealé, 1540, copies in Hisp. Soe. Libr. and Brit. Mus.). 

Vélez may have been acquainted with Lope’s Contra valor no 
hay desdicha, written in the author’s latter years; see Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega, II, 234 ff. Juan 
Ruiz uses a phrase allied in meaning to the title of Vélez’s play: 
Buen esfuerco vence a la mala ventura, ec. 160. The saying Vir- 
tudes vencen senales was in use long before his time. In Sebastian 
de Horozeo’s Cancionero® the moraleja is used at the close of a 
poem intended to show that a virtuous disposition may offset an 
ugly physical appearance.’ 

RuDOoLPH SCHEVILL 

University of California 

® In Soc. de Biblidf. andaluces, Sevilla, 1874, p. 21. 

7I have ready for press, but delayed by these troublous economic times, a 


work on the dramatic compositions of Vélez begun by my colleague, the late 
Dr. F. E. Spencer (d. 1919). 
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LA DISPUTA DEL ALMA Y EL CUERPO 
COMPARACION CON SU ORIGINAL FRANCES 


A la memoria del profesor 
Charles Carroll Marden 


A Disputa del alma y el cuerpo fué comparada por primera 

vez con el poema francés Un samedi par nuit por P. J. Pidal 
y mas tarde por Wolf y Kleinert,’ pero modernamente ningin 
editor del texto espafiol ni critico alguno que yo conozca ha vuelto 
a confrontar las dos poesias medievales.* No huelga repetir tal 
parang6én pues atin no ha sido usada la edicién del poema francés 
hecha por Varnhagen en 1889,° muy superior a la de Wright,‘ 
nica que pudieron utilizar aquellos eruditos; en la redaccién 
abreviada que publicé Wright, falta precisamente un pasaje im- 
portante para la Disputa espaiiola; en cambio Varnhagen se valié 
de cinco manuscritos, distintos en su contenido, tres de ellos mas 
extensos que el seguido por el editor inglés.* 

La comparacién de los dos poemas que hoy hago reducira a 


1P. J. Pidal en el Diario Espaiiol del 22 de junio de 1856 fué el primer 
editor del fragmento, que lo comparé parcialmente con la poesia francesa 
(reprodGjose este articulo en sus Estudios Literarios, Madrid, 1890, pags. 
133-148). F. Wolf (Studien zur Geschichte der spanischen und portugie- 
sischen Nationalliteratur, Berlin, 1859, pigs. 54-58; en la traduecién de M. de 
Unamuno, Madrid, s.a., I, pags. 66-70) se limita a observar que se trata de 
una traduccién abreviada y espafiolizada; espacia en el texto francés las frases 
mf&s exactamente traducidas en el espafiol. G. Kleinert (Ueber den Streit 
zwischen Leib und Seele, Halle a. 8., 1880, pigs. 58-60) sefiala dos ampli- 
ficaciones de nuestro texto. 

2 Th. Batiouchkof (Le débat de l’dme et du corps, en Romania, 1891, XX, 
514) considera con razén demasiado breve el fragmento para su admirable 
andlisis del plan general del poema francés y de los dem&s debates sobre el 
mismo tema. 

8H. Varnhagen, Das altfranzdsische Gedicht ‘Un samedi par nuit’, en 
Erlanger Beitrige zur englischen Philologie, 1889, I, 115-196; esta edicién 
no ha sido consultada por ninguno de cuantos han tratado del poema espaiiol. 

Th. Wright, The Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, 
London, 1845, pags. 321-333. 

5 Ademas del ms. C utilizado por Wright, que tiene 832 versos, Varnhagen 
edité otros tres mss.: P (de 1078 versos), B (de 1060) y H (de 560); las 
cuatro redacciones las imprimié en columnas paralelas, dejando espacios en 
blanco donde una u otra de las versiones omiten versos contenidos en las 
dem4s; como variantes de B puso las lecturas del ms. T. 
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limites justos la inventiva del traductor espafiol, aclararé su 
método de traduccién y permitiré restablecer varias lecturas de esta 
preciada reliquia de nuestra primitiva poesia castellana.® 

Para el texto francés sigo su manuscrito P, adoptando solamente 
en dos casos, versos 54 y 80, la redaccién de B, pues la Disputa se 
acerca més a las otras versiones que a P. El texto espaiiol lo dis- 
tribuyo en versos cortos, por creerlo escrito, como su modelo francés, 
en heptasilabos pareados y no en alejandrinos con rima al medio.’ 
Prescindo de toda indicacién paleogréfica, que el lector deberé 
buscar en la edicién de Menéndez Pidal.* Las correcciones que 
introduzeo se explican al final de este articulo. 


Si quereedes oir 
lo que uos quiero dezir, 
dizre uos lo que ui, 
nol uos i quedo fallir. 
Un samedi par nuit 5 Un sabado esient, 
domingo amanezient, 
me gisoie en mon lit, en mio leio dormient, 
et ui en mon dormant ui 
une auision grant; una uision grant; 
5 car ce m’estoit uiaire, eram asemeiant 


qe desos un suaire 10 que so un lenzuelo nueuo 


6 Por el arcaismo de la lengua, ain modernizada como est& por el escriba, 
se infiere que la Disputa debié escribirse hacia la misma época que el Cantar 
de Mio Cid, es decir en la segunda mitad del siglo XII. Menéndez Pidal 
(Ortgenes del espafiol, Madrid, 1926, pags. 68 y 78) la coloca a principios del 
siglo XIII, pero creo que se refiere exclusivamente a la letra y ortografia de 
la copia manuscrita, que ha de ser posterior a la fecha de 1201 que Ileva el 
documento en cuyo respaldo se comenzé a copiar la Disputa. Baist, en 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, II, 2, pag. 401, opina que el texto es 
leonés, pero realmente no hay leonesismos en el fragmento, pues no lo son ni 
la conjuncién ie, ni wemne y cuende, palabras que discute J. D. M. Ford (Old 
Spanish Readings, pig. 130 y ss.), quien parece inclinarse a la opinién de 
Baist; el traductor debe localizarse mfs bien en Castilla del Norte, y quizds 
en el mismo monasterio de Ofia (provincia de Burgos) de donde procede la 
copia manuscrita, como dice Menéndez Pidal, Origenes, pig. 144. 

7 Asi lo hizo también J. M. Octavio de Toledo en Zeits. f. rom. Phil., 1878, 
II, 60-62, pero no los demfs editores del fragmento, que se dejaron influir 
por la forma en que Wright imprimié el texto de Un samedi par nuit; Varn- 
hagen adopta los versos cortos. P. J. Pidal, ain disponiendo el texto en versos 
largos, se inclinaba ya a creerlo escrito en heptasilabos y reconocia asimismo 
la mayor regularidad métrica de este poema al compararlo con otras poesias 
primitivas, dificiles de reducir a un metro uniforme. 

8En Revista de Archivos, 1900, IV, 451-453, con facsimil; las palabras 
o letras perdidas por corte de las mfrgenes del documento y los olvidos del 
copista se insertan en esta edicién entre paréntesis cuadrados. 
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estoit couuert un cors 
et ame en istoit fors. 


S’en estoit l’arme issue, 
ce m’iert uis, tote nue, 
en guise d’un enfant 

et faisoit duel molt grant. 
Del cors se complaignoit, 
forment le maldissoit. 


“Cors”, ce li disoit ame, 
“de toi port male fame. 
Mal los dirai de toi 

et mostrerai por coi, 


ear aine ne fesis rien, 
qi me tornast a bien; 


Aine n’alas a autel, 
por bel present porter; 


onques n’i portas don 


Apostle ne martir 
ne uolsis aine seruir; 


ne celebras lor feste 
plus ge saluage beste; 


ne te feront aiue 

plus que a beste mue. 
Chaitis, maleures, 

tant mar fus onques nes! 


jazie un cuerpo de un muerto; 


ell alma era fuora 
e fuert mientre que plora; 
ell alma es ent esida, 


15 desnuda ea non uestida; 


en guisa dun ifant 
fazie duelo tan grant; 


tan grant duelo fazie, 
al cuerpo maldizie; 


20 fazi tan grande duelo, 


e maldizie al cuerpo. 

Al cuerpo dixo ell alma: 
“De ti lieuo mala fama; 
tot siempret maldizre, 


ca por ti penare, 
que nunca fecist cosa 
que semeias fermosa, 


ni de nog ni de dia 

de lo que io queria. 
Nunca fust a altar 

por i buena oferda dar, 
ni diezmo ni primicia 


ni buena penitencia, 

ni fecist oracion 

nunca de corazon; 
cuando iuas all elguesia 
asentauaste a conseia; 
i fazies tos conseios 

e todos tos trebeios. 


40 Apostol ni martir 


nunca quisist seruir; 
iure par la tu tiesta 
que no curaries fiesta; 


nunea de nigun santo 


45 no curest so disanto; 


mas not faran aiuda 
mas que a una bestia muda. 


i Mezquino, maladado, 
ta mal ora fuest nado! 
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61 Perdu as le tresor 50 i; Que tu fueste tan rico, 
de l’argent et de lor. 
Tu meisme es perdu, 











dolant et confundu. agora eres mesquinu! 
65 Ou sont or li dener Dim, io son tos dineros 
qe tant auoies chier, que tu misist en estero? 


20 los tos moravedis 
55 azaris et melequis, 


qe soloies nombrer | que solies manear 
68 et tant souent conter? et a menudo contar? 
77 U sont li parlefroi, zo son los palafres 
ge li conte et li roi que los quendes ie los res 
te soloient doner 60 te solien dar 
(B) pour losenge porter? por to loseniar? 
81 U sont li bon destrier? zlos cauallos corientes, 

















las espuelas punentes, 
las mulas bien amblantes, 
65 asuueras trainantes, 
los frenos esorados, 
los petrales dorados? 
71 et les copes d’argent zlas eopas doro fino 
72 a boire le pieument? con que beuies to uino? 


85 U sont ti uestement 70 zdo son tos bestimentos? 
et ti cher garniment? zo los tos guarnimentos 

que tu solies festir 

e tambien te... . 


















Ninguno de los manuscritos franceses publicados pudo servir al 
traductor, pues la versién espafiola no coincide totalmente con 
ninguno.® 

Aunque yo haya tomado P para la comparacién, se ve que no 
pudo ser el modelo por invertir el orden de los versos 14 y 15*° 
(en P 10 y 9), mientras que los otros tres eédices franceses B, C y 
H (en T falta el v. 9) conservan el orden transmitido a nuestro 
poema ; el v. 49 ha de tener por original un manuscrito parecido a 
BoC™ y no a P que dice: ‘‘Mal fuisses onques nes’’, con omisién 

® Los mss. P, B, T y C son del siglo XIII y el H del XIV; por la fecha 


de la traduccién, el manuscrito modelo tendria que haberse copiado en el 
siglo XII. 


10 Me refiero, siempre que no advierta otra cosa, a la numeracién de versos 
del fragmento espafiol; la distinta numeracién de cada una de las versiones 
francesas confundiria demasiado las citas. 

11 C lee ‘‘Tant mar fustes uos nez’’, 
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del adverbio ‘‘tant’’; en el v. 61 ‘‘losenjar’’ traduce ‘‘losenge’’ de 
B,T,C y H** y no “‘mencoignes’”’ (‘‘ por mencoignes conter’’) de P. 

En B existen las siguientes variantes que no podrian haber 
inspirado la traduccién: v. 5 ‘‘Une nuit par delit’’, v. 52 ‘‘C’as tu 
fait des deniers ’’’, v. 57 ‘‘Et souuent remuer’’, coincidiendo, en 
cambio, la versién espafiola con P, C y H; v. 41 ‘‘Ne uausis obeir’’, 
sigue el traductor a P y H (falta en C); v. 47 ‘‘Ne c’une bieste 
mue’’, concuerda el texto espafiol con P (falta en C y H). El 
manuscrito 7 se asemeja en todo a B, excepto en el v. 49 que lee 
com en vez de tant de B, en el 47 que dice ‘‘ Nes comne beste mue’”’ 
y en el 57 queen vez de ‘‘remuer’’ pone ‘‘retorner ’’, variantes 
todas que no concuerdan con nuestro fragmento; adem4ds omite 
el v. 9 de la Disputa. 

Por su omisién de los versos correspondientes a los 30-32 y 
40-47, hemos de desechar C como exacto modelo; la falta de este 
pasaje en C motivé que hasta ahora no se haya fijado la procedencia 
de aquel grupo de versos, pues, como ya he dicho, éste es el eédice 
empleado por Wright para su edicién;** tampoco coincide en la 
lectura del v. 69 ‘‘Por metr’i le pigment.’’ 

No pudo ser utilizado H por omitir parcialmente aquel mismo 
pasaje—versos correspondientes a nuestros 43 y 46—-47—-y el v. 62; 
en el 49 coincide con P en contra del texto espafiol y de B y C; 
el v. 69 ‘‘A menester li piement’’ no corresponde a la letra de 
nuestra versién. 

En otros versos, o bien concuerdan todas las versiones francesas 
—con escasas variantes que no alteran el sentido—, o bien nuestra 
traduccién es tan libre que no permite senalar de qué redaccién 
francesa procede. 

Podemos, sin embargo, aventurar que el manuscrito francés 
usado por el juglar espafiol estaria mas cerca del grupo PBT que 
del CH por las omisiones que estos cometen, lo que asimismo nos 
lleva a pensar que el modelo habra sido una de las versiones mas 
extensas del texto francés y a deplorar la pérdida casi completa 
de un poema espafiol de mas de mil versos. 

Ain siendo tan breve el fragmento conservado es factible es- 
tudiar, en ciertos aspectos, la labor del traductor. Parece que éste 
deseaba evitar repeticiones y preferia tratar juntamente cada tema 
a iniciar varios asuntos para dejarlos pronto por otros y retornar 


12 Sirva como ejemplo de significacién inventada la que da Octavio de 
Toledo a loseniar ‘llevar la ensefia’! 

13 Kleinert (Ueber den Streit zwischen Leib und Seele, pag. 60) sefiala 
como amplificacién del traductor espafiol todo este pasaje. 
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después a aquellos, como hace el poeta francés. A este deseo 
ha de deberse la antelacién de los versos 325 a 336 de P, ya que 
todos los manuscritos franceses que los contienen los emplazan en 
el mismo lugar; ** el traductor halla los versos 25 a 28 de P: 


Ne aine ne gardas foi 

ne uers Deu nen uers moi; 
ne aine ne fesis don 

se por losenge non, 


y como estos dos iltimos se repiten en los 327-328: 


Onques n’i portas don 
se por losenge non, 


toma de esta reiteracién la idea de colocar en primera linea, dentro 
de la enumeracién de pecados, los relativos a los deberes religiosos, 
anteponiéndolos como mas importantes a todas las otras culpas 
que el alma achaca al cuerpo.”* 

En cambio, creo arbitraria la transposicién de los versos 71-72 
de P, traducidos entre sus 81 y 85, pues en la relacién de las 
riquezas del caballero, lo mismo daria mencionar las copas del 
vino en un lugar que en otro. 

En cuanto a las supresiones todo lo que digamos ha de ser 
problematico, primero porque no conociendo el manuscrito francés 
que tuvo presente el versificador espafiol, es imposible averiguar 
si esas supresiones habian sido cometidas por el escriba del texto 
original, y segundo por la libertad de que usa el traductor en su 
trabajo. 

Algunas omisiones parecen responder a la eliminacién de ideas 
expresadas antes, como la de los versos 13 y 14 de P: 


De petite figure 
est cele creature, 


pues el v. 16 de nuestro fragmento, equivalente al 11 de P, anuncia 
ya esa misma nocién acerca del modo de representar el alma por 


14.No podemos pensar en la mala colocacién de un folio en el manuscrito 
francés que sirviera de original al traductor, pues ese nimero de versos es in- 
suficiente para ocupar un folio entero. 

15 Si mi deduccién es exacta, tendriamos una prueba mfs de que el ms. 
seguido pertenecia al grupo PBT pues C y H omiten los versos correspondientes 
a los 27-28 de P; en el v. 27 los mss. BT leen Onkes en lugar de Ne aine. 
El primer pasaje est4é amplificado en B y C con la adicién de estos versos: 

N’onkes n’eus amour 

uiers Diu, ton creatour. 
También en otros versos suprimidos por el traductor, los 55-58 de P, vuélvese 
a aludir a las obligaciones para con Dios. 
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una figura infantil, como vemos en los bajo-relieves funerarios y 
en las miniaturas de la Edad Media. 
Suprime los v. 69-70 de P, que aluden a los bellos vasos o 
vajillas : 
Et u sont li uaiscel 
qui tant estoient bel? 


porque ha de mencionar después—v. 68-69 del texto espaiol— 
las copas de vino. 

Pero en varias ocasiones, més que omitir versos, se sustituyen 
los del poema francés por otros con conceptos similares. Asi 
sucede con los v. 25 y 26 de P, arriba transcritos, que expresan lo 
mismo que los 28 y 29 de la traduccién; y con los v. 55 a 58 de P: 


Dementres que fus uis, 

quant a Deu ne seruis! 

Car deuant le morir 

fus tans de Deu seruir, 
y los 329-330: 

Damedeu n’eus chier 

ne n’aimas son mestier, 


que se reemplazan por la adicién de los v. 33-39 del traductor. 
Los versos 82 a 84 de P, que copio segin la redaccién mas 
extensa de B, 94-100: 


Nes pues mais cheuaucier. 
Ou est te reube chier? 
Chi giras en le biere; 
remese est te posnee, 

chi gis geule baee. 

Ia n’en leueras mais, 

ains deuenras pugnais, 


los desprecié el traductor e inventé en cambio los v. 63 a 67. 
Algunas de las sustituciones pudieron ser ocasionadas por la 
dificultad del consonante, como la del v. 334: 


plus ge saluage beste, 


que rima con feste, pero como bestia y fiesta no riman en espaiol, 
el traductor inventa otro verso con una expresién popular: 


iure par la tu tiesta. 


Es natural que el traductor tropezase con vocablos franceses 
ignorados por él, y que omitiese unos cuantos versos para rehuir 
el inconveniente. En los v. 15 y 16 de P: 
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et estoit la chaitiue 
si verde comme chiue, 


quizas no sabia el significado de chiue o ciue (‘cebollino’) y en los 
v. 59-60: 

Ore as perdu la uie 

et la grant manandie, 


desconoceria la palabra manandie (‘casa, propiedad’). 

Otros pasajes del poema francés acaso no fueron suprimidos 
por el traductor sino que, al ordenar la materia en forma distinta 
a su original, decidié dejarlos para mas adelante; nuestro juglar, 
en el trozo conservado de su versién, solo desarrolla dos temas: 
la falta de observancia de los deberes religiosos y la lamentacién 
por la pérdida de riquezas terrenales;** el poeta francés, entre 
aquella falta y esta lamentacién, se extiende sobre el pecado de 
la avaricia, v. 29-52,'" y el traductor pudo considerar necesario 
transponer esta explanacién lo mismo que antepuso los versos 
325 a 336. 

Los versos 73 a 76: 


U sont li bon mantel, 
li botone tassel, 

et le uair et le gris, 

et le porpre et le bis? 


podrian comprenderse entre los primeros perdidos del texto espaiiol, 
ya que el copista dejé su labor cuando el poeta inicia la descripcién 
de los trajes suntuosos. 


Al examinar la literalidad de la traduccién, han de tenerse 
en cuenta primordialmente las complicaciones que las rimas aca- 
rreaban al traductor; hay 24 versos que se conforman por completo 


16 Bien sabido es que esa lamentacién va introducida casi siempre por la 
pregunta ‘‘donde estén?’’, ‘‘ubi sunt?’’, a que tanta variedad supo dar 
Jorge Manrique en sus ilustres Coplas. No la inventé tampoco el poeta 
francés de Un samedi ni menos su traductor espafiol; a los ejemplos aducidos 
por Menéndez y Pelayo (Antologia, VI, pag. exxxiii y ss.; Historia de la poesia 
castellana, II, 414-416) pueden afiadirse el que aporta Batiouchkof en Ro- 
mania, XX, 13, de san Cirilo de Alejandria (siglo V), el de la carta del 
cuerpo al alma que publica C. H. Haskins en Speculum, 1928, III, 141, y el 
del poema latino sobre la disputa entre el alma y el cuerpo editado por du 
Méril, Poésies populaires latines antérieures au douziéme siécle, Paris, 1843, 
p. 221, 

17La versién B del poema francés intercala ademfs otros versos (sus 
73-80) sobre la usura, sugeridos por los anteriores del poema (v. 65-68 de P) 
que el lector puede ver transcritos en mi comparacién de los textos francés 
y espafiol, 
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con la letra del original,’* pero tan sélo en seis pareados puede el 
traductor conservar las mismas palabras empleadas en rima por 
el poema francés: 16:17, 22:23, 40:41 (obsérvese que hasta se 
mantiene la acentuacién aguda de martir, rimando con servir), 
46:47, 58:59 y 70:71. En otros dos pareados cambia una de las 
palabras en rima pero aun asi la traduccién del verso puede con- 
siderarse literal: 30 autel > altar: 31 porter > dar; 48 maleures > 
mal|fadado|:** 49 nes > nado. En siete casos traduce literal- 
mente un verso y libremente el otro para facilitarse la rima: 8 
grant > grant: 9 estoit wiaire por asemetant; 14 issue > esida: 
15 nue por vestida (nue lo traduce por desnuda al principio del 
verso, pero se ve obligado a inventar el resto) ; 18 complaignoit por 
duelo fazie: 19 maldissoit > maldizie (este verso se compone con 
partes de dos franceses ‘‘Del cors . . . maldissoit’’; nétese que el 
v. 18 es una repeticién del 17 con el orden de las palabras cam- 
biado) ; 26 rien > cosa: 27 bien por fermosa; 52 dener > dineros: 
53 chier por estero; *° 56 nombrer por manear: 57 conter > contar ; 
60 doner > dar: 61 losenge porter por loseniar. En un caso inventa 
un verso para rimar con el traducido literalmente: 12 fors > fuora: 
13 plora. El v. 7, compuesto con palabras tomadas de dos versos 
franceses ‘‘en mon lit . . . dormant’’, rima con otros dos versos, 


el 5 en el que cambia par nuit por esient, y el 6 inventado.”* 

Hay 19 versos traducidos libremente ** para hallar la rima; 
hemos contado ya nueve por formar pareados con los traducidos 
textualmente; en tres pareados mas se altera la frase en los dos 
versos: 10:11, 50:51 (que resumen cuatro versos del original) 
y 68:69 (pues piewment no significa ‘vino’ sino ‘licor’ o mas 


18 Estos son los nimeros 7, 8, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 26, 30, 31, 40, 41, 
46, 47, 49, 52, 57, 58, 59, 60, 70 y 71. 

19 Es una restitucién razonable de los editores; Menéndez Pidal dice que 
fadado ‘‘ tiene una letra de m&s de las que es de suponer cabrian en el margen 
cortado’’; acaso lo que diria el manuscrito era adado (maladado). 

20 ; Tendria relacién esta palabra, de significacién dudosa, con el ant. fr. 
estor ‘aprovisionamiento ’? 

21 Se ve que los participios de presente con valor de adjetivos, esient, 
amanezient y dormient, poco usados en antiguo espafiol como tales participios, 
pero no desconocidos (véase Bello y Cuervo, Graméatica, 21* ed., nota 135), no 
corresponden a la letra del texto francés pues los dos primeros son inventados 
por el traductor y el Gltimo calea un sustantivo ‘‘mon dormant’’ ‘mi suefio’, 
aunque el juglar espafiol lo toma por participio. Wolf se preguntaba: 
‘*;Hemos de ver acaso aqui influencia francesa?’’; si la hubiera no seria 
muy directa del poema original. Lo mismo sucede en el otro grupo de ad- 
jetivos participiales de los v. 62-65, que se incluyen en una adicién del juglar. 

22 Son los versos 5, 9, 10, 11, 15, 18, 24, 27, 32, 43, 48, 50, 51, 53, 56, 61, 
62, 68 y 69. 
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concretamente ‘bebida compuesta de miel y de especias’**). En 
otros cuatro pareados, junto al verso libremente traducido, se 
ahade otro inventado: 24:25 (en el 24 maldizre traduce mal los 
dirai que en el verso francés no se halla en rima), 32: 33, 42:43 y 
62 : 63. 

Las adiciones o versos sustitutivos ascienden a treinta.** Ade- 
mas de los seis sefialados antes por rimar con otros traducidos 
literal o libremente, el juglar espafiol afiade los cuatro versos de 
introduccién animando a su ptblico a escucharle, como es uso de 
la poesia popular.* Los v. 20-21 son repeticién de los 18-19 y 
el 18, a su vez, del 17; podrian suprimirse los dos primeros, sino 
se observase que el traductor pretende con su reiteracién inten- 
cionada—pues cambia el orden de las palabras como en los versos 
paralelisticos—conseguir un efecto sobre los oyentes, compeliéndoles 
a penetrarse del dolor del alma. Otras adiciones responden tam- 
bién al deseo de insistir en un tema iniciado por el poema francés; 
asi los versos 44-45 repiten en otra forma los 40-41, y los 54-55, 
en que se mencionan monedas 4rabes usadas en Espaifia, no hacen 
mas que intensificar los dos versos precedentes. 

Se inventan los versos 28-29, 33-39 *° y 63-67 para sustituir— 


23 Véase Godefroy, Dict. de l’anc. lang. frang., s.v. ‘‘ piment’’. 

24Pueden distinguirse claramente en mi transcripcién por corresponder a 
lineas en blanco en la columna del texto francés. 

25 Sobre estas introducciones juglarescas véase Menéndez Pidal, Poesia 
juglaresca y juglares, Madrid, 1924, pag. 347 y ss. También Le débat pro- 
vencal de l’ame et du corps (ed. B. Sutorius, Fribourg, 1916) tiene una larga 
introduccién (32 versos) pero no se parece demasiado a la del poema espafiol 
por no referirse a la visién, que es lo distintivo del grupo de disputas a que 
pertenece Un samedi par nuit (véase Batiouchkof, Romania, XX, 514 y ss.). 

26 La adicién de los v. 33-39 tiene bastante semejanza en el tema, ya que 
no en la fraseologia, con el poema provenzal citado en la nota anterior, v. 
205-221: 

Ane tant non estyest a la gleira ni no’n sabias moch retrayre 
que ausissas la messa entiera; tant pessavas de ton afayre. 
que cant tu degras Dyeu preguar Mays e la plassa alls folls yeux 
tu pensavas de ton afar, era ton sens e tot ton luex, 
et avies ton cor enic, on son dichas antas mot grans 
eant tu ausies lone presic. de Dyeus e de tos los sieus sans. 
E en ton cor non ti plasia Aquo ausias volentier, 
lo ben que’ll capelan disia, _ mays ti plasia que’l mestier 
que la gens en glesa disiya. 
pero trAtase de una mera coincidencia del desarrollo de uno de tantos motivos 
comunes a todas las disputas entre el alma y el cuerpo; en todo caso, por la 
fecha del poema provenzal, fines del siglo XIV, la influencia tendria que haber 
ido de le poesia espafiola a la provenzal. 
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como ya he indicado—otros que se eliminan; los dos Ultimos 
grupos constituyen las adiciones mds importantes y en las que el 
traductor, abandonando su modelo, se anima a hacer una ampli- 
ficacién con evidente galanura, especialmente en los versos 63-67; 
las dos adiciones arrancan de versos—los 33 y 63—inventados por 
necesidades de la rima. 

Los dos versos finales, 72-73, el Gltimo sin concluir de copiar, 
parecen iniciar otra amplificacién, 0, como ya hemos sugerido, una 
traduccién libre de los v. 73 a 76 de P. 

En consecuencia, el traductor siguié literalmente el poema 
francés en una tercera parte; se limit6 a cambiar, en menos de 
otra tercera parte, aquellos versos que presentaban dificultades 
para la rima; pero como ningin traductor medieval intentaba 
realizar versiones textuales y menos en verso, arregla el nuestro 
su obra con anteposiciones y sustituciones que juzgé adecuadas, 
insistiendo sobre temas que le eran gratos, como los relativos a los 
adornos de caballos y mulas o como la moralizacién que trata de 
desprender de su critica acerca de la familiaridad excesiva que 
algunos se permiten dentro de la iglesia. Sorprendera hallar mas 
sobriedad y orden en el poema espafiol que en el francés, ya que 
la organizada claridad expositiva francesa se contrapone frecuente- 
mente a la desordenada y superabundante expresién espafiola, pero 
no cabe dudar de la rigida disposicién de las materias en nuestro 
fragmento. 

Me creo autorizado, finalmente, a proponer unas cuantas co- 
rrecciones al texto, que ya he incorporado a mi transcripcién del 
fragmento. Casi todas ellas se refieren a los versos 7 a 11, sin duda 
desarreglados por el copista; éste distribuy6 los versos en la forma 
siguiente : *” 

Un sabado esient, 

domingo amanezient, 

ui una grant uision 

en mio leio dormient; 

eram asemeiant 

que so un lenzuelo nuevo 10 


jazia un cuerpo rl 
de uemne muerto, 


con lo que teniamos tres versos sin rima, 7 a 9, y tres con el mismo 
asonante, v. 10 a 12; ademas los vy. 11 y 12 son de cinco silabas, 
cuando la mayoria de los del fragmento son heptasilabos. El texto 


27 Pongo a la izquierda la numeracién que los versos llevan segin la copia 
del siglo XIII y a la derecha la mia. 
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francés nos sefala que el v. 8 debe ir lo mas cerca posible del 5 y 
por tanto lo antepongo al 7; de este modo quedan juntos los v. 7 y 9, 
y transponiendo en el 7 la palabra grant, correccién apoyada por 
el texto francés, esos dos versos serian pareados perfectos; es cierto 
que de todas formas quedan tres versos, los 5, 6 y 8, con la misma 
rima, constituyendo la nica excepcién a la estrofa pareada del 
poema, lo que nos indicaria que el v. 6 es una adicién del escriba, 
en su deseo de aclarar innecesariamente el verso 5. Para arreglar 
la medida de los v. 11 y 12 bastaria unirlos en uno, suprimir la 
palabra wemne (inventada por el copista, acaso tomando el articulo 
un por una abreviatura de omne o wemne) y corregir jazié en vez 
de jazia, pues la forma en -ié es la usada en todo el fragmento.”* 

En el v. 46 el copista afiadié, a mi ver sin necesidad, el sujeto 
los santos entre faran y aiuda, pues por el texto francés y por la 
sola lectura del espafiol, se deduce que el sujeto de aquel verbo es 
**apostol ni martir’’ (v. 40), y atm insertando los v. 4445, como 
hace el traductor, el sujeto plural sigue siendo apostol, martir, 
santo y no se precisa aclaracién ninguna para comprender la frase 
‘‘mas not faran aiuda’’.”® 


A. G. SOLALINDE 
University of Wisconsin 


28 Los imperfectos que ocurren son Jfazie v. 17, 18, fazi, 20, fazies 38, 
maldizie 19, 21, curaries 43, solies 56, 72, solien 60 y beuies 69; sabido es que 
io queria 29, no es excepcién pues la primera persona era siempre en -fa; el 
autor debié escribir jaziel para evitar la repeticién del articulo un en el mismo 
verso, y asi este quedaria totalmente restaurado: 


**jaziel cuerpo de un muerto’’, 


Bien sé que no todos los versos del poema tienen la misma medida, pues 
aunque domina el heptasilabo, hay uno de cinco (el 60, dificilmente alargable 
por ser traduccién literal), varios de seis y mayor nimero de ocho; no intento 
otras correcciones en la medida de los versos, aparte de ésta y de la del v. 
46, pues hemos de ser respetuosos con las irregularidades tan corrientes en los 
primeros poemas de nuestra literatura; me he aventurado a sugerir las co- 
rreeciones de los versos 11 y 12 para no dejar tres rimas seguidas y porque no 
acostumbra el traductor a extender un verso del texto francés en dos, sino por 
el contrario a reducir dos o mds versos franceses a uno, como ya hemos visto. 
Esta reduccién de los v. 11 y 12 es lo que modifica mi numeracién de todo el 
resto del poema con respecto a las ediciones anteriores que contienen 74 versos 
cortos 0 37 largos. 

29 Otras sencillas correcciones son: en el v. 14 alma y no ama del manus- 
crito y en el v. 16 en guisa en vez de e guisa (véase Ford, Old Spanish Read- 
ings, pag. 132). En el v. 24 tot no es comprensible y deberia leerse yo. La 
correccién de la rima de los versos 12-13 fuera : plera en fuora: plora la 
propuso Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, pag. 145, n. 2. 





NOTES ON COLLECTIONS OF TYPES, 
A FORM OF COSTUMBRISMO 


many students of Spanish literature, costumbrismo recalls 
three names: Larra, Mesonero Romanos and Estébanez Cal- 
derén. While these three are the best known of the costumbristas, 
they are by no means the only ones, and even the briefest manual 
of literature makes some statement to the effect that there were 
many others. Just how many others there were is not indicated, 
even relativelv, unless it be that ‘‘all the writers of the period 
wrote cuadros de costumbres.’’ If practically every writer took 
part in the movement, it deserves closer study than has hitherto 
been given it. Another reason why the movement deserves more 
attention is the general agreement that costumbrismo was an im- 
portant factor in the development of the realistic novel of the 
nineteenth century. It seems worth while, then, to briefly survey 
the movement, deseribing some of its more popular forms, the 
writers and, in general, its popularity and extent. 

The genre (and it merits that title) in nineteenth-century Spain 
had its origin in two sources: the episodical nature of much of 
previous Spanish literature, especially realistic fiction, and includ- 
ing genuine cuadros de costumbres, such as some of the didlogos, 
certain of the works of Quevedo, Cervantes, Juan de Zabaleta and 
many others; and the works of Mercier, Jouy and other French 
writers. The tradition of costumbrismo did not die out during the 
eighteenth century, as the works of Padre Isla, Ramon de la Cruz, 
Goya, and the. cuadros studied by Professor Montgomery * show. 
One of the early inspirations from France was the writings of 
Jouy. He influenced Larra, Mesonero Romanos and possibly Es- 
tébanez Calderén.? We shall see later other French influence. We 
should not, however, overemphasize French inspiration. M. Le 
Gentil in his Le poéte Manuel Breton de los Herreros et la Société 
espagnole de 1830 d@ 1860 (Paris, 1909), says: ‘‘De 1830 a 1850, 
on peut dire que les Espagnols n’ont vu leur pays qu’a travers des 
réminiscences francaises’’ (p. 245). He makes this statement at 

1 Early Costumbrista writers in Spain, 1750-1830, Philadelphia, 1931. 

2See my article, Notes on Jouy’s Influence on Larra (Romanic Review, 


1920, XI, 37-45); Berkowitz, Mesonero’s Indebtedness to Jouy, (P.M.L.A., 
1931, XLV, 553-572) ; Canovas del Castillo, Zl Solitario y su tiempo, I, 145. 
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the end of a brief study of the early costumbristas, and it may be 
considered a summary of his judgment on the period. It is an 
exaggeration, of course. May I quote Le Gentil again? He is 
speaking of the origin of the costumbrista movement. ‘‘C’est en 
Angleterre et chez nous qu’on doit chercher l’origine, bien qu’Es- 
tébanez Calderén, un fureteur, ait découvert sous la poudre des 
bibliotéques et rehabilité El Dia de fiesta por la maiiana y por la 
tarde, le curieux ouvrage de Juan de Zabaleta, dont les revues du 
temps publieront maint fragment’’ (p. 236). And in a note: ‘‘On 
trouvera des extraits de Zabaleta dans le Siglo Pintoresco, t. II et 
IIT.’’ 

The fact is that J. E. Hartzenbusch, after an interesting intro- 
duction (Siglo Pintoresco, Vol. I, 79-80) in which he mentions La 
Bruyére’s Charactéres and Mesonero Romanos’ Panorama matri- 
tense and notes their relation and in which he says he will entre- 
sacar those parts which to him seem interesting, prints the fol- 
lowing summarized chapters: El galan (I, 80-83); La dama (I, 
260-262) ; El glotén que come al uso (II, 152-156) ; El linajudo 
(II, 268-271) ; El paseo comin (III, 65-67), and El estrado (III, 
178-182). These are all abreviados and are all in El Siglo Pinto- 
resco. In addition Hartzenbusch printed in El Semanario Pinto- 
resco Espaiiol the following ‘‘abbreviated’’ articles from Zabaleta: 
La Comedia (1847, 53, 61); Santiago el verde en Madrid (1847, 
404) ; El domingo de Carnestolendas por la tarde (1848, 76). Le 
Gentil probably was inspired by Canovas del Castillo, who says 
(loc. cit.) that Estébanez knew Juan de Zabaleta very well, being 
as he was a ‘‘consumado biblidfilo.’’ 

Le Gentil is correct in saying that the English as well as the 
French inspired the Spanish, but he should have added that the 
French themselves were influenced by the English. Jouy was the 
one who gave the greatest impetus to Larra, Mesonero and possibly 
Estébanez, hence it is interesting to have his reaction to his own 
inspiration. I quote from the introduction to his @uvres Com- 
plétes, the first volume of which was published in 1823: 


“Dans l’Ermite et dans ses suites, j’ai marché directement au but vers 
lequel je me sentais entrainé; pendant quinze ans je me suis étudié, comme 
Hogarth, 4 retracer, dans une suite d’esquisses et de portraits particuliers, 
la physionomie générale de nos meurs. Ce genre d’essais n’avait point 
de modéle en France. Mercier (auquel je rends d’ailleurs toute justice) 
ne pouvait en servir. Fertile en observateurs de l’homme et de la société, 
la littérature francaise qui opposait avec un si juste orgueil Montaigne, 
Moliére, Labruyére, Duclos, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Vauvenargues, aux 
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philosophes moralistes de tous les temps et de tous les pays, n’avait trouvé 
personne qui vouliit ou qui daignft, & l’exemple d’Addison et de Steele, 
consacrer sa plume & peindre sur place et d’aprés nature, avec les nuances 
qui leur conviennent, cette foule de détails et d’accessoires, dont se compose 
le tableau mobile des meurs locales. La tache était difficile, mais le 
suceés n’était point sans gloire, et cet espoir a suffi pour me déterminer 
a tenter l’entreprise.” 


In Jouy’s work there is abundant evidence of his imitation of 
the originators of the Tatler and the Spectator. His own admis- 
sion will suffice for the moment to prove the point. It is interesting 
to note that Jouy denies by implication the influence of Mercier, 
who also borrowed from the English. Béclard in his study on 
Sebastien Mercier (Paris, 1903, p. 625) admits this English influ- 
ence indirectly. The indebtedness of Mercier to the English is 
also suggested by Henri Monnier in his drawing for the frontis- 
piece of the book Le livre des cent-et-un (Paris, 1831), in which 
a cripped devil is seated on a cask and on a scroll are the follow- 
ing names: Addison, Sterne, Fielding, Goldsmith, St. Foix, Du- 
laure, Mercier. I shall return to this interesting collection of 
essays later, but I now wish to emphasize that in 1831 there was a 
definite recognition of the influence of England in the field of 
French costumbrismo. At the time I wrote the study on Quevedo, 
Guevara, Le Sage and the Tatler * in which I presented arguments 
for the influence of Spanish and French on the writers of the 
Tatler and Spectator, originally inspired by the Crippled Devil, 
I had not seen the drawing by Monnier. Consciously or not, Mon- 
nier’s drawing illustrates the fact that Spain, through France, 
and directly, influenced English costumbristas in the eighteenth 
century and that England in her turn influenced and revived 
costumbrismo in France in the late eighteenth and in the early 
nineteenth century. 

The most nearly complete available list of Spanish costumbristas 
is in Cejador y Frauca’s Historia de la lengua y literatura caste- 
llana. The references to these nineteenth century writers are scat- 
tered through three volumes, and the author does not seem to be 
aware of the number of those who concerned themselves with the 
movement. At any rate he attaches little importance to this phase 
of their writings. The maximum number of writers noted by 
Cejador appears in the period after 1850. My impression derived 
from consulting Spanish literary periodicals confirms this. It 
seems that the movement did not reach its apogee until the middle 


8 Modern Philology, XIX, 177-186. 
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of the century. To one who is not familiar with this periodical 
literature the vast amount of costumbrista material is astounding. 
Practically every volume has a portion of the index captioned 
costumbres. For example, El Semanario Pintoresco Espaiol 
(1836-1857, 22 vols.), the manuscript index of which, made by 
one of my former students, Miss Dawn Logan, shows over four 
hundred items of costumbrismo. A partial index of authors of 
some twenty nineteenth-century periodicals show some three hun- 
dred authors. Throughout the century, in fact, one finds costum- 
brismo to be one of the most popular genres. While a great deal 
of it is trash, much of the work of these unknown costumbristas 
deserves to be rescued from the oblivion which surrounds it now. 
Also the costumbrismo of well known authors is often neglected. 
Gustavo A. Béequer, most famous for his rimas and short stories, 
wrote exquisite cuadros and studies of types. A recent volume, 
Album Bécquer (Madrid, 1925), with drawings by Valeriano and 
comentarios by Gustavo Adolfo, with its various tipos and cuadros, 
shows a hitherto unappreciated phase of Gustavo Bécquer’s work. 
And finally, one may point out that practically all the regional 
novelists are costumbristas, some only in the earlier stages of their 
writing experience, some at intervals throughout their lives. It 
would seem that as the cuadro de costumbres is the germ of the 
realistic novel, the various individual novelists illustrate in their 
own writings the evolution of the novel, as each individual of the 
human family illustrates, in the various forms before birth, the 
evolution of the race. 

One of the interesting forms of costumbrismo in the 19th cen- 
tury is the grouping of a large number of cwadros de costumbres, 
written by different authors, into one collection. Possibly the 
suggestion for this idea came from the book Le Livre des cent- 
et-un,* published in Paris (1831-1834) in fifteen volumes, to relieve 
the financial stress of M. Ladvocat, a publisher. To this collection 
contributed all the prominent French writers of the day as well 
as the American James Fenimore Cooper. The articles are about 
all possible subjects; some of them good, but many of them very 
bad. They are not all cuadros de costumbres but a great many 
of them are. It is entirely possible that this collection which must 
have been known to practicaily all European writers at the time, 
was the inspiration for the first known nineteenth-century collec- 
tion of genuine type studies, which was printed in London in book 
form in 1840 and 1841. The title of this book is Heads of the 

*Le Gentil, Bretén, ete., p. 245, says categorically that Le Livre des 
cent-et-un is the source of Les francais peints par eux-mémes. 

15 
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People or Portraits of the English. There are illustrations by 
Kenny Meadows. (The Livre des cent-et-un was not illustrated, 
save for a frontispiece by Henri Monnier.) The book form how- 
ever was not the earliest form in which it was printed. It ap- 
peared first in fascicles. We know that it was so printed because 
in the London and Westminster Review (April, 1839, Vol. XXXII, 
p. 261), there is a reference to its being printed and also in the 
Preface of the first volume of the first edition we have this state- 
ment: ‘‘Many took up the first number only to laugh, and, we are 
proud to say, read on to think.’’ Also in the margin of the second 
bound volume one sees the price of one penny which evidently 
referred to the price of one fascicle. These volumes had a fair 
degree of popularity for in addition to the original edition there 
were other editions: London, 1852, London, 1864; and N. Y. and 
London, 1878. There may have been others but these have come 
to my attention. 

At about the same time as the printing of the English versicn 
a French translation was appearing in fascicles, with the title, Les 
Anglais peints par eux-mémes. This was published in book form 
by L. Curmer in Paris (1840-1841). The translation is faithful 
and accurate, there being only a few places where differences have 
been noted, but what is most striking is that the original plates, 
drawn by Kenny Meadows, were used in the translation. Only a 
few plates were drawn by Frenchmen. For a comparison of the 
English and French forms see the Appendix. 

It will be remembered that the Livre des cent-et-un had no 
illustrations. The Heads of the People is the first modern col- 
lection of types to be illustrated. Interest in drawing and carica- 
ture was high at this time.® It was carried to such a point that 
authors are even thought of and referred to as illustrating the 
drawing of artists. This is not surprising when one recalls that 
among the artists of the day were Cruikshank, Gavarni, Daumier, 
Monnier and others, whose excellent studies of types could have in- 
fluenced and probably did influence the writers who were their con- 
temporaries. These artists were students of the customs and 
manners of their times.’ In eighteenth century England Fielding 


5 See The Caricatures of H.B. in London and Westminster Review, XXVIII, 
pp. 261-295; Modern Wood Engraving, idem, XXIX, pp. 265-280; The Town 
of London, idem, XXXIV, pp. 1-59; as well as the illustrations in Frazers’ 
Magazine. 

6 See London and Westminster Review, XXXIII, pp. 163-170. 

7 See Gavarni, @uvres Choisies, Etudes de Moaurs Contemporaines, with 
Notices, by Théophile Gautier and others, Paris, 1845-1848, 4 vols. 
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had borrowed characters from the drawings of Hogarth,® so nine- 
teenth century French and English writers were illustrating the 
drawings of types made by artists. Some, like Monnier, both drew 
the picture and wrote the article accompanying it. 

The English Heads of the People was directed by Douglas Jer- 
rold (London and Westminster Review, XXXII, 170-181), who 
wrote many of the essays. It was printed by Tyas, London; the 
French translation was published by L. Curmer in Paris. 

The same French publisher printed contemporaneously Les 
Francais peints par eux-mémes (1840-1842), five volumes; Les 
Francais peints par eux-mémes (en Province), (1841-1842), three 
volumes; and Le Prisme (1841), a miscellany, one volume. These 
volumes were illustrated by the best artists of the day, including 
Gavarni, Henri Monnier and others. The essays were by the lead- 
ing literary men of the day including Balzac, Monnier, Jules Janin, 
etc. The work contains an exhaustive list of studies of the French 
types of the day. Parts, at least, of this work were translated into 
English, probably in fascicles, by late 1839. I have not seen this 
English translation but it was first printed not by Tyas, but by 
Orr and Company, London.® Tyas and Curmer must have had 
an agreement as to the French translation of the English Heads of 
the People as the plates made by Kenny Meadows were used by 
the French. One would expect that Tyas would be the English 
publisher of the English translation of the French Les Francais 
peints par eux-mémes. Of course Tyas and Orr and Company may 
have been closely related in business.*° This French book had nu- 

8 See W. L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding, New Haven, 1918, Vol. 
II, pp. 175. 


® The fact that the Westminster Review for October, 1839 (Vol. XXXIII, 
pp. 162-181), has a review of ‘‘(1) Les Francais, Meurs Contemporaines 
(Paris) ; (2) Pictures of the French, Drawn by themselves, Orr and Company ; 
and (3) Heads of the People. Taken by Kenny Meadows. Tyas (London),’’ 
indicates that this early the French imitation of the Heads of the People, 
that is, Les Frangais peints par eux-mémes, had been translated into English. 
This indicates also that the planning and part of the writing of the French 
versions (that is, Les Frangais peints par euz-mémes), had been planned in 
1838 or earlier. As in both countries a great many writers were involved it 
must be true that all well-informed writers as well as readers knew of the 
projects. 

10 The article in the Westminster Review (Vol. XXXIII, 162-181) dealing 
with Les Francais, Me@urs Contemporaines ; Pictures of the French Drawn by 
Themselves (English translation) and Heads of the People says: ‘‘Our Eng- 
lish Heads of the People had precedence, in date of publication, to those of 
our continental neighbors, and may probably claim the honor of having sug- 
gested them. The general idea of both works are (sic) the same; the details 
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merous continuations and imitations. There is an edition in two 
volumes of Les Francais peints par eux-mémes in 1853, another in 
1860-1861, another two-volume edition in 1861, another two-volume 
edition in 1862 and I have another copy of one volume printed 
as late as 1864 and probably there are numerous others. Of the 
imitations in French there is the Diable a Paris, Paris et les Pari- 
siens, Paris, 1845-1846, in two volumes with illustrations by 
Garvarni. In this connection it should be pointed out that the 
original title of Livre des cent-et-un was Le Diable Boiteux a Paris 
ou Paris et les meurs comme elles sont." The Diable a Paris is 
a scintillating satire on people and scenes in a more literary vein 
than Les Francais peints par eux-mémes. The work is also more 
satirical than Les francais and seems to be more under the influence 
of that clever artist, Gavarni. There was another edition, appar- 
ently a reprint of the original edition, of Le Diable a Paris, Paris, 
1853. The influence of Le Sage’s work is to be seen also in the 
following title: Le Nouveau Diable Boiteux, Tableau Philosophique 
et Moral de Paris, Vols. I and II (A Paris, Chez F. Buisson, an 
VII de la Republique). These volumes have come to my attention 
and there probably have been more of a similar nature in France 





of course are different, as the two nations from which they have sprung. 
Contrary, however, to what usually holds of the light literature of France 
and England, the English work is the more serious tendency of the two. 

‘*In the Heads of the People we frequently find an undercurrent of sharp 
and racy observation, tending to the correction of an abuse. In the pictures 
of the French, the sole object seems to be to satirize and amuse—to amuse, 
in fact by satire— and it is impossible to avoid being amused, though we 
confess we are better pleased with ourselves when our amusement proceeds 
from a simpler cause.’’ (P. 163.) 

The review praises Balzac highly calling him ‘‘the most subtle delineator 
of the age.’’ The article concludes with a fairly detailed review of the 
individual sketches comparing the English and French versions when a similar 
character appears in both and suggesting other types that merit inclusion. 
This praise of Balzac is in striking contrast to the quotation and implication 
of Le Gentil (Les Revues Littéraires de l’Espagne pendant la premiére moitié 
du XIX¢ siécle, Paris, 1909, p. 124) commenting on the borrowings from 
foreign periodicals in the Revista de Espafia (1842-1843), Vol. II, p. 92, 
which refers to an article in the Edinburgh Review on Paris y los franceses 
pintados por ellos mismos, where he says: ‘‘Comme on pourait s’y attendre 
de la part de la critique anglaise, l’article est violent. On y dénonce la 
corruption parisienne, 1’immoralité de Ch. de Bernard, de Balzac. [1 ne 
s’agit pas, comme le titre pourrait le faire supposer, du recueil des Francais 
peints par eux-mémes, mais de la valeur documentaire des oeuvres contem- 
poraines, etc.’’ 

11 See the facsimile of the original agreement between M. Ladvocat and 
the contributors to the work, bound with volume XV. 











in the 19th century. In fact, the interest in types is flourishing 
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in France as can be seen by a series of titles advertised by Pierre 
Lafitte in 1930 under the caption Il y a cent ans. 

All this data demonstrates the interest of the French in the 
Literature of Types in the 19th century." 


We now turn to the collection of type literature in Spain in the 
19th century. The first collection of which I know is Los Espajiles 
pintados por si mismos (Madrid, 1843-1844), in two volumes. The 
first volume is referred to as having come off the press in the num- 
ber of El Laberinto for November 16, 1843. The Peabody Insti- 
tute possesses a second edition of this Volume I, also printed in 
1843. As comments by periodicals show, the work appeared in 
fascicles as did the English and French versions. Curiously 
enough Espasa’s Enciclopedia (Vol. XXI, p. 1424a), gives the 
date of Los Espaiioles pintados por si mismos as 1839. I know of 
no edition of this date, though it is possible that the Spanish 
writers were preparing such a collection at the same time that 
similar collections were being prepared in England and France, 
namely 1838-1839. There was a one-volume edition of Los Es- 
panoles pintados por si mismos printed in 1851 and containing 
almost all of the articles of the original version. 

It is possible and even probable that the Spanish contemplated 
printing a larger collection than was finally printed, imitating in 
this fashion the large number of types to be seen in the French 
collection. Probably due to lack of financial success, a two-volume 
edition was published. It may be that the title of a book by 
Antonio Flores first printed in Madrid, 1846, hints at this fact. 
The title is as follows: -Doce espaiioles de brocha gorda, que no 
pudiéndose pintar a si mismos, me han encargado a mi, Antonio 
Flores, sus retratos. While it is true that Flores’ reference to the 
Espaiioles is humorous, he is referring to a well recognized devel- 
opment in Spanish nineteenth century literature, viz, the evolution 
of the realistic novel, based, in part at least, on cuadros de cos- 
tumbres. Flores must have known the French collection, and 
therefore realized the numerous omissions from the Spanish ver- 
sion. Whatever the motive, Flores does write what he calls a 
Novela de costumbres contempordneas based on types, and he gives 
a list of the types in the prefatory material of the book. The 

12 Berlin und die Berliner (Berlin, 1840-1842) in prose and verse with 


illustrations, by Ludwig Lenz and Ludwig Eichler, is a German example of 
costumbrismo, dealing partly with types. 
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novel is poor, but it is important as a concrete illustration of the 
utilization of types in novelistic form.** It may be noted in passing 
that the editors of El Heraldo in 1849 when publishing the first 
insertion of Fernfn Caballero’s La Gaviota said: ‘‘. . . podriamos 
ofrecerle otras tres novelas del mismo género ... que comple- 
tarian la serie de los espafioles pintados por ellos mismos.’’ (No. 
2136, for May 9, 1849.) Whatever may have been the ideas of 
Fernan Caballero on the subject, her publishers saw a relation be- 
tween these novels of hers and the collection of types. 

The general type of collections illustrated by Los Espaiioles 
pintados por si mismos was imitated in Los Valencianos pintados 
por si mismos (Valencia, 1859). This book is very interesting, 
deals with genuine Valencian types, among which is an interesting 
article on El Sindico del Tribunal de las Aguas by Vicente Boix. 
Los Mejicanos pintados por si mismos (Mexico, 1854), is of the 
same general type and imitates strikingly the Spanish original 
and, in turn, was the inspiration for parts of Antonio Garcia 
Cubas’ book El libro de mis recuerdos (Mexico, 1904). In fact 
Sefior Garcia Cubas uses some of the illustrations of Los Mejicanos 
pintados por si mismos in reduced form to illustrate some of the 
types described in his book. Other collections in Spain are Las 
Espaiolas pintadas por los espaiioles (Madrid, 1871-1872), 2 vol- 
umes. My copy is dated Madrid, 1872, 2 volumes. This collection 
was edited by Roberto Robert, and is one of the most delightful of 


18 The following quotations are taken from an unsigned review of Flores’ 
Doce espaiioles de brocha gorda, printed in the Semanario Pintoresco Espajiol 
for 1848, pp. 324-325. It will be noted that this contemporary interpreted 
Flores’ method of writing a novel based on tipos in practically the same 
manner as is indicated above: 

‘*El Sr. Flores parecié querer reunir en un tomo los tipos olvidados en 
aquella larga coleccion, en la cual se dié a veces la preferencia a especialidades 
que no constituian de modo alguno clase; este pensamiento no le tuvimos por 
acertado, cuando era tanto lo que se acababa de imprimir del mismo género 
y de las mismas formas siguiendo la moda francesa de las fisiologias, que 
generalizaron Huart, el alegre redactor de El Charivari, Kock, Monier y otros 
escritores que se distinguen en manejar la sftira con gracejo y filoséfico chiste. 
No sabemos si fué esa la idea del Sr. Flores, aunque el titulo y el plan primi- 
tivo indican claramente que si; pero ello es que su obra, de una galeria de 
retratos eterogéneos (sic), pasé a ser un cuadro de composicion formado con 
todas las figuras que debian reproducir aquellos retratos, las cuales perdieron 
su fria actitud para contribuir al conjunto y efecto de la obra; los articulos 
sueltos se resumieron en una novela de costumbres y los tipos afiadieron a su 
interés peculiar, el de tener caracter propio y prestarse al argumento en calidad 
de personajes.’’ 
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the series. Los Cubanos pintados por si mismos (Havana, 1852) 
is an obvious imitation of the Spanish, portraying few good Cuban 
types. Most of the types described are universal and not par- 
ticularly Cuban. Another collection is Los Espaiioles de Ogaiio 
(Madrid, 1872), 2 volumes, not illustrated. While Pérez Galdés 
contributed to it (as well as to Las Espaiolas pintadas por los 
espanoles), it apparently was written by young men under the 
influence of the humor characteristic of the zarzuela, which is to 
say, of course, that in general the work has no great literary merit. 

As an evidence of the humorous attitude which the writers and 
publishers of the day had toward these collections one may cite a 
small book entitled: El sombrero, su pasado, su presente y su 
porvenir (Madrid, 1859). To this contributed all the important 
writers of the day, including Hartzenbusch, Trueba, Alareén, El 
Solitario, Ferrer del Rio, and others. The significance of a ‘‘ past, 
present ard future’’ is to be seen when we recall that Mesonero 
Romanos wrote an article entitled Antes, Ahora y Después in the 
Semanario Pintoresco Espaiiol (1837, pp. 377), and that Antonio 
Flores wrote a three-volume book entitled Ayer, Hoy y Mafiana 
(1853?). Various articles in newspapers of the century reveal 
this same festive attitude toward collections of the kind as well as 
the idea of treating the past, present and future. 

Another collection printed in Spain is Los Hombres Espajioles, 
Americanos y Lusitanos, pintados por st mismos (Barcelona, no 
date, but somewhere near 1881, if one may judge from the dates 
on the illustrations), and Las Mujeres Espaiiolas, Americanas y 
Lusitanas pintadas por si mismas (also about 1881). 

In these brief comments on the collections of types from 1831 
to about 1880 no attempt at analysis has been made. The data in 
the Appendix will give some idea of the nature of the collections. 
Les Francais peints par euxr-mémes is by far the most extensive, 
portraying representatives of practically all French society of the 
time. It purports to be accurate in description and illustration, 
but this is true only as writing of a realistic nature is accurate. 
In considering the Spanish collections one should include all those 
in Spanish territory, but they are not as inclusive as the French, 
being organized by different publishers and directors. 

The quality of the collections varies so much that generaliza- 
tions are impossible. Some essays are good, others poor, many 
worthless. Many collections were put out, apparently, as a finan- 
cial enterprise, with little thought of a contribution to literature. 

Comparison of the two volumes in the Appendix indicates that 
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there are engravings in the translation to correspond with those of 
the original with the omission of six in Le Corps municipal. 

Other plates have been substituted in two cases in the transla- 
tion: La couturiére has a drawing by Gavarni, engraved by B. V. 
The signature is inverted (a mirror is necessary to read it), and 
in seript. The drawing for L’Btudiant en médecine is also by 
Gavarni and engraved by Breviere. In this case the signature of 
Gavarni is printed and is not inverted. 

In each case the new drawing very closely follows the original, 
although there is no attempt at an exact reproduction. In each 
ease, also, the subject faces in the other direction. 

It is evident that the original plates had not been broken, since 
the 1878 edition of the Heads of the People uses them. 


APPENDIX 


Below is the contents of the English Heads of the People or Portraits of 
the English and the French translation entitled Les Anglais peints par euz- 
mémes. 

The English articles are in their normal order; the corresponding articles 
in the translation are opposite their English originals. The numbers indicate 
the original order in the French. Signatures are given in the translation only 
when they differ from the original. 


Volume I 


The Dress Maker, Douglas Jerrold 1 4 La Couturiére, Henry Brownrigg, 
Esq. 

The Diner Out, Douglas Jerrold 2 1 Le Pique-Assiette, Henry Brown- 
rigg, Esq. 

The Stock Broker, C. Whitehead 3 3 Le Courtier Marron, Owen Pen- 


guin 
The Lawyer’s Clerk, Leman Rede 2 Le Clere d’avoué, Leman Redde 
The ‘‘Lion’’ of a party, Douglas 5 5 Le Lion Littéraire, Henry Brown- 


~ 


Jerrold rigg, Esq. 
The Medical Student, P. Leigh 6 7 L’Etudiant en Médecine, Paul 
Pendergast 


The Maid of All-Work, C. Webbe 7 11 La Fille pour tout faire 

The Fashionable Physician, R. H. 8 6 Le Médicin & la Mode, R. H. H. 
Horne 

The Spoilt Child, R. H. Horne 9 12 L’enfant gaté, R. H. H. 

The Old Lord, Echion 10 9 Le vieux Lord 

The Parish Beadle, C. Webbe 11 10 Le Bédeau de Paroisse 

The Draper’s Assistant, Douglas 12 8 Le Commis Marchand, Henry 
Jerrold Brownrigg, Esq. 

The Auctioneer, Douglas Jerrold 13 14 Le Commissaire-Priseur, Douglas 

Jerrold (Henri Brownrigg) 
The Monthly Nurse, Leigh Hunt 14 13 La Garde 





— 
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Tavern Heads, C. Whitehead 
The Landlady 
The Parlour Orator 
The Barmaid 
The Many of Many Goes 
The President 
The Sentimental Singer 
The Last Go 
The Old Housekeeper, Alice 
The Teetotaler, L. Blanchard 
The Factory Child, Douglas Jer- 
rold 
The Omnibus Conductor, Leigh 
Hunt 
The Common Informer, Douglas 
Jerrold 
The Family Governess, Miss Win- 
ter 
The Midshipman, E. Howard 
The Pew Opener, Douglas Jerrold 
The Chimney Sweep, J. Ogden 
The Undertaker, Douglas Jerrold 


Aart wre 


The Postman, Douglas Jerrold 


The English Peasant, William 
Howitt (sic) 
The Commercial Traveller, A 


‘*Knight of the Road’’ 
The Street Conjuror, Hall Willis 
The Young Lord, Douglas Jerrold 
The Ballad Singer, Douglas Jer- 

rold 
The Irish Peasant, Samuel Lover 


Captain Rooke and Mr. Pigeon, 
William Thackeray 

The Cockney, Douglas Jerrold 

The Theatrical Manager, Richard 
Brinsley Peake 

The Retired Tradesman, John 
Ogden 

The English Pauper, 
Leigh Hunt 

The Cabinet Minister, L. Blan- 
ehard (A Tory-Whig-Radi- 
cal) 

The Hangman, Douglas Jerrold 

The Exciseman, Godfrey Grafton 
Gent 

The Farmer’s Daughter, William 
Howitt 


Thornton 


15 


35 


38 


39 
40 


41 


15 


27 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


26 
28 


35 
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Types de taverne 

La maitresse de taverne 
L’orateur de taverne 
La fille de taverne 
Coup sur coup 

Le Président 

Le chanteur sentimental 
Le dernier coup 

Le vieille fille de charge 

Le buveur de thé 

L’Enfant de fabrique 


yo art wnt 


Le Conducteur d’omnibus 
Le Common Informer 
La gouvernante 


Le Midshipman 

L’ouvreuse de bancs 

Le ramoneur 

L’Entrepreneur de Pompes fu- 
nébres 

Le facteur 

Le paysan anglais, William Ha- 
witt 

Le Commis-voyageur, Un cheva- 
lier errant 

Le faiseur de tours 

Le jeune Lord 

Le chanteur des Rues 

Le paysan irlandais, 
Hover (sic) 

Le capitaine Rook et M. Pigeon, 
William Thackery (sic) 

Le cockney 

Le Directeur de théatres 


Samuel 


Le Marchand Retiré 

Le pauvre anglais 

Le premier ministre 

Le Bourreau 

L’Exciseman, Godefroy Graph- 


ton Gentleman 
La Fille du fermier 
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The Apothecary, Paul Prender- 
gast (Paul Prendergast in 
article; P. Leigh in table of 
contents) 

The Printer’s Devil, Douglas Jer- 
rold 


The Chaperon and the Débutante, 
Mrs. Gore 

The Money-Lender, Douglas Jer- 
rold 

The Old Squire, William Howitt 

The Ballet-Mistress, Douglas Jer- 
rold 

The Mute, Mrs. Gore 

The Whit, By an M. P. 


The Farmer, Alice 

The Country Schoolmaster, Wil- 
liam Howitt 

The Fashionable Authoress, Wil- 
liam Thackeray 

The Basket-Woman, Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall 


The Lodging-House Keeper, Paul 
Prendergast 

The Bricklayer’s Labourer, Mrs. 
8. C. Hall 


The Debtor and Creditor, Doug- 
las Jerrold 

The Young Squire, William How- 
itt 

The Bum-Boat Woman, Captain 
Glascock, R. N. 


The Poor Curate, James Smythe, 
Jun. 

The Quack Doctor, Paul Prender- 
gast 

The Pawnbroker, Douglas Jerrold 

The Artists, Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh (Thackeray) 

The Solicitor, Leman Rede 

The Dowager, A Bachelor of Arts 


The Tory, By an M. P. 


The Collegian, A Bachelor of Arts 


42 


43 


1 


2 


3 
4 


5 


41 


43 


Volume II 


2 


5 


12 
3 
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L’Apothicaire, Paul Prendergast 


Le diable d’Imprimeur 


Le Chaperon et la Débutante, 
Mistress Gore 
L’Usurier 


Le vieux Squire 
La Maitresse de ballet 


Muet, Mistress Gore 

Le Whit, Un membre du parle- 
ment 

Le Fermier 

Le Maitre d’école de village 


La femme de lettres 

La Porteuse, Mistress 8. C. Hall 
Maitresse de maison meublée 
Maneuvre, 


Hall 
débiteur et le eréancier 


Mistress 8. C, 


jeune Squire 


Porteuse & la mer, Le Capi- 
taine Glascock, de la marine 
royale 

Le pauvre Curé 


Le Docteur charlatan 


Le Préteur sur gages 
Les artistes 


Le Solicitor 

La Douairiére, Un Bachelier és 
lettres 

Le Tory, Un membre du Parle- 
ment 

Le Collégien, Un Bachelier és 
lettres 
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The Capitalist, F. G. Tomlins 

The Waiter, Paul Prendergast 

The Coachman and the Guard, 
Nimrod 

The Policeman, Paul Prendergast 


The Parish Clerk, Paul Prender- 
gast 

The Spitalfields Weaver, Arthur 
Armitage 


The Sporting Gentleman, Nimrod 
The Barrister, Laman Blanchard 
The Judge, Laman Blanchard 
The Bishop, Laman Blanchard 
The Jockey, Nimrod 

The British Soldier, R. H. Horne 


The Chelsea Pensioner, R. H. 
Horne 

The British Sailor, Edward How- 
ard 


The Greenwich Pensioner, Ed- 
ward Howard 

The Radical M. P., Akolouthos 

Corporation Heads, Laman 
Blanchard 

Lord Mayor 

Lady Mayoress 

Sword Bearer 

Chamberlain 

Alderman 

Common-Councilman 

Sheriff 

City Pleader 


The City Marshal 
The Chaplain 
The City Remembrancer 


Ohio State University 


24 
25 
26 


27 
28 


29 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 


38 


39 
40 


24 
25 
26 


27 
29 


28 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


37 


38 


39 
40 
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Le Capitaliste 
Le Garcon de Restaurant 
Le Cocher et le Garde, Nemrod 


Le Policeman 
Le Clere de Paroisse 


Le Tisserand de Spitalfields 


Le Sporting Gentleman, Nemrod 
L’avocat 

Le Juge 

L’Evéque 

Le Jockey, Nemrod 

Le Soldat 

L’Invalide de Chelsea 


Le Matelot anglais 
L’Invalide de Greenwich 


Le Radical 
Le Corps municipal 


Le Lord Maire (No engraving) 

La Mairesse (No engraving) 

Le Sword-Bearer 

Le Chambellan 

L’Alderman 

Le Common-Councilman 

Le Shérif (No engraving) 

Le City Pleader (No engrav- 
ing) 

Le city Marshal (No engrav- 
ing) 

Le Chapelain (No engraving) 

Le City Remembrancer 


W. S. Henprix 











IDEAS DE LOPE DE VEGA SOBRE EL LENGUAJE 
DRAMATICO 


I 


ENIO creador, fué Lope ademas el tipo puro del literato: vive 
de su pluma, asiste a los circulos literarios, mantiene rela- 
ciones con los profesionales de las letras, toma parte activa en sus 
querellas y rivalidades, est4 al corriente de las novedades artisticas. 
Vémosle interesado en todas las modalidades literarias, y sobre 
ellas se expresa repetidamente con transparencia, exactitud y 
finura. La claridad de su espiritu, la pureza de su actitud es- 
tética, hallan siempre algo aceptable en las mas encontradas teorias 
literarias. Librado por su independencia y comprensién de toda 
formula exclusivista, Lope no se deja penetrar facilmente. La 
complejidad de su vasta obra lo hace ain menos facil. En oca- 
siones le vemos seguir el nativo impulso de su independencia, y en 
otras plegarse a la tradicién consagrada o al gusto del dia; sus 
doctrinas estan a veces fundadas en su practica cotidiana y regular 
del arte, y otras veces la intencién y ejecucién artistica se divorcian 
de la teoria. Podra escribirse algin dia un tratado sobre la es- 
tética de Lope de Vega, pero no hasta que se hayan aportado 
bastantes materiales mds con estudios parciales de sus ideas litera- 
rias y de las de sus contemporaneos y predecesores. Sea el tema 
de este articulo las ideas suyas relativas al lenguaje de la comedia. 
Sélo una indicacién hace Lope de Vega sobre el esmero en la 
composicién del poema dramatico: que una vez elegido el asunto, 
se escriba primero en prosa.‘ Ciertamente es el mas singular e 
inesperado de todos sus consejos, porque a juzgar por los auté- 
grafos que de él se conservan y por la estructura de sus comedias, 
es consejo que jamas puso él en practica; mal avenido estaba con 
su temperamento, con la velocidad y abundancia con que produjo 
su obra.2 Pero no hemos de perder de vista que en su Arte nuevo 
1 Arte nuevo de hazer comedias en este tiempo (1609), v. 211, ed. Morel- 
Fatio, Bulletin hispanique, ITI. 


2 También Carlos Boyl, que no le aventajé en esmero artistico, aconseja 
al poeta que trabaje la obra de modo consciente y atento: 


No le ha de doler borrar 
una y otra escrita scena: 
que quien algunas no borra 
lexos esté de la emienda. 
(Romance: A un licenciado que deseava hazer comedias 
es , Vv. 41-44, ed. Morel-Fatio, Bulletin hispanique, 
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da reglas, no de lo que él y los demas venian haciendo, sino del 
‘‘modo que las querria.’’* En cuanto al empleo de la prosa o 
del verso en la comedia nueva, Lope se declara resueltamente por 
el verso, ya que considera éste como uno de los elementos pri- 
mordiales de la imitacién poética ;* alude a las comedias ‘‘de prosa 





Es la misma recomendacién de Bartolomé L. de Argensola, que ciertamente 
fué de los que, en la lirica, predicaron con el ejemplo: 
Pero ningin Poema tuyo intente, 
luego como se copie o se concluya, 
a la publica luz salir reciente. 
No le diste tu el ser? no es obra tuya? 
Pues espere a que en ti aquel amor tierno 
de la propria invencidn se disminuya. 
(Rimas de Lvpercio i del Dotor Bartolomé Leonardo de 
Argensola, Zaragoza, 1634, p. 455.) 


No sin razén se quejaban algunos de la falta de estudio y esmero en la 
composicién de las comedias, aunque no se refiriesen precisamente a las de 
los maestros. Sudrez de Figueroa, con su genio avinagrado, pero no tan 
violento y desatadamente satirico como se nos viene dando a entender, repro- 
chaba a los autores de comedias su escasa preparacién, su produccién excesiva 
y poca sustancia: ‘‘Como cuestan tan poco estudio, hacen muchas, sobrando 
siempre animo para mas a los mas timidos. Alli, como gozques, grufien por 
inuidia, ladran por odio y muerden por venganca. Todo charla, paja todo, 
sin neruio, sin ciencia ni erudicion. Sean los escritos hidalgos, esto es, de mas 
calidad que cantidad: que no consiste la opinion de sabio en lo mucho, sino en 
lo bueno.’’ (HI Passagero, ed. Selden Rose (Bibliéf. Esp.), Madrid, 1914. 
p- 123.) Y Villegas, en la manera sarc4stica de toda su elegia viii, dice sobre 
ello: 


Mozo de mulas eres; haz tragedias, 
el hilo de una historia desentrafa, 
que es cosa mas facil que hacer medias. 
(Eréticas o amatorias, ed. Alonso Cortés, Madrid, 1913, 
p. 331.) 


La copiosidad o precipitada produccién de los muchos que imitaron a Lope 
en la abundancia, no pudiendo seguirle al par en la genialidad, provocé sdtiras 
y burlescas alusiones. Aquellos malos poetas, y no los buenos maestros, eran 
sin duda los que encendian la indignacién de Cervantes, que con sus comedias 
en el cofre veia las ajenas apaludidas, al despedirse de Madrid para su Viaje 
del Parnaso: 

A Dios, teatros publieos, honrados 
por la ignorancia, que ensalzada veo 
en cien mil disparates recitados. 
(Ed. Schevill y Bonilla, Madrid, 1922, p. 17.) 

Entre las m4s graciosas punzadas a los poetas de la copiosidad est4 la de 
Vélez de Guevara en la Academia burlesea que se celebré en 1637: ‘‘Un poeta 
buratin ha llegado a esta corte que hace grandes pruebas y axilidades de su 
persona, entre las quales escrive una comedia en una ora con la mano curda 
y anda por la maroma con un entremes en un pie y un baile de a doze en 
esotro y una loa de ginquenta colunas en la boca... .’’ (Academia burlesca, 
ed. Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne au xvie et au xviie siecle, Heilbronn, 1878, p. 618.) 

8 Loc. cit., v. 154. 

4 Ibid., v. 56. 
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tan vulgares’’ de Lope de Rueda, y dando por sobrentendido que 
las comedias habian de ser en verso, como entonces se escribian 
invariablemente, fija reglas sobre los metros que mejor se acomodan 
a las varias situaciones dramfticas. Sin embargo, Lope no consi- 
dera el verso como esencial en la poesia.® Al emplearlo y aconse- 
jarlo como estilo propio de la obra dramatica, no hace Lope sino 
seguir la tradicién nacional (con la sabida excepcién de los pasos 
e imitaciones del teatro italiano y del romano en el siglo xvi). 
La cuestién de la superioridad del verso o de la prosa venia siendo 
resuelta casi siempre a favor del primero. En los principios 
mismos de nuestra literatura critica, Juan Alfonso de Baena declara 
en el prélogo de su Cancionero famoso la superioridad que tenia 
aquella escritura sutil, graciosa y dulce de la poesia, tanto, que 
su doctrina es recibida ‘‘por gracia infusa del sefior Dios que la da 
e la enbya e influye en aquel o aquellos que byen e sabia e sotyl e 
derechamente la saben fazer e ordenar e conponer e limar e escandir 
e medir por sus pies e pausas, e por sus consonantes e sylabas e 
acentos. ...’’® Y el Marqués de Santillana, que no tuvo en des- 
precio la prosa, porque ‘‘la eloquencia dulce y fermosa fabla’’ 


5 Cf. Comedias: Parte Decinveve, Valladolid, 1627, Prélogo Dialogistico; 
id. Prélogo (Al Teatro) de La Dorotea (firmado por Lépez de Aguilar, pero 
salido sin duda para mi de la pluma de Lope), donde se lee: ‘‘ puede assimismo 
el Poéta vsar de su argumento sin Verso, discurriendo por algunas decentes 
semejancas; porque esta manera de pies y numeros son en el Arte Poética 
como la hermosura en la juuentud y las galas en la disposicion de los cuerpos 
bien proporcionados, que la harmonia est& alli como accidente, y no como real 
sustancia; de suerte, que si alguno pensasse que consistia en los numeros y 
consonancias negaria que fuesse ciencia la Poésia. La Dorotea de Lope lo es, 
aunque escrita en Prosa....’’ (Ed. Madrid, 1632.) Esto es terminante, 
como lo es en mi opinién que aqui habla Lope mismo. Poeta, ha de conceder 
capital importancia a la hermosura formal, a la armonia del verso. Pero su 
concepto de la poesia es mfs elevado y trascendental que el concepto de la 
forma. Para él, poesia es tanto como creacién poética, si bien es realzada 
con la fermosa cobertura del metro, que dijera Santillana. Esencia es de su 
estética. Se podrd citar tal cual pasaje de sus obras que la contradigan; pero 
sélo a primera vista. Repasfindolos los hallo todos conformes con semejante 
nocién estética. Asi, cuando en cierta ocasién exclama: ‘‘Deleita el oido, y 
basta,/eomo no haya error que sea/disparate que se vea....’’ (Lo fingido 
verdadero, ed. Acad., IV, 50), claro est&é que no expresa un concepto formal de 
la poesia, sino el gusto de las audiencias. Al decir que ‘‘qualquiera imitacion 
poética/se haze de tres cosas, que son platica,/verso dulce, armonia, o sea la 
musica’’ (Arte nuevo, v. 54-56), habla de la imitacién, no de la sustancia 
poética, y de la imitacién precisamente en la comedia, porque esa ‘‘ qualquiera 
imitacion’’ es dentro siempre del teatro, ya que incluye didlogo y mdsica con 
el verso. 

6 Ed. P. J. Pidal, Madrid, 1851, p. 9. 
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- puede hallarse tanto en la prosa como en el metro, inclinase sin 
embargo por la eminencia del verso." Rarisimo seraé hallar entre 
nuestros escritores antiguos alguno que no favorezca el verso. 
Nebrija, con su gusto por el lenguaje preciso y regular (donde las 
palabras sirvan al sentido, y no el sentido a las palabras) y con su 
errada doctrina de aplicar la versificacién latina a la castellana, 
ciertamente tenia por superior la prosa al verso castellano que 
cuenta solamente las silabas, sin cuidarse de si son largas o breves, 
“error e vicio . . . consentido e recebido de todos los nuestros.’’ ® 
Uno de los poquisimos escritores que, andando el tiempo, manten- 
dra la superioridad de la prosa es Suarez de Figueroa: ‘‘La prosa, 
quando se habla o escriue como se deue, mantiene indezible decoro 
y grauedad, siendo su artificio mucho mas ingenioso que el del 
verso.’’ ® - 


7**Quanta mas sea la excelencia & prerrogatiua de los rimos & metros 
que de la soluta prosa, syno solamente a aquellos que de las porfias iniustas se 
cuydan adquirir soberuios honores, manifiesta cosa es. E asy faziendo la uia 
de los stoycos, los quales con grand diligengia inquirieron el origine & causas 
de las cosas, me esfuergo a dezir el metro ser antes en tienpo & de mayor 
perfecgion & mas auctoridad que la soluta prosa.’’ (Prohemio, ed. Sorrento, 
Rev. hisp., LV, 22.) 

8 Gramatica, ed. Walberg, Halle, 1900, fol. ec-6v. Quien juzgase por 
testimonios aislados, podria suponer una decadencia del gusto por la poesia 
algo m4&s tarde, en la segunda mitad del siglo xvi. Alonso Lépez de Corella, 
en ‘el proemio de sus Secretos de Philosophia (1547), se queja de que ‘‘ya 
tienese por punto de honrra no escrebir en metro.’’ En Dechado de varios 
subjectos (1572), Jerénimo de Contreras manifiesta que la poesia estaba muy 
caida y despreciada y que ‘‘tienen por loco y de baxa suerte al que compone 
coplas castellanas.’’ (Subjecto VI, sin foliatura.) Que los que querian 
parecer cuerdos se burlaban de las coplas y uso de trovar, y que el hacer coplas 
era delito en su tiempo, es lamentacién de Luis Hurtado de Toledo en la 
dedicatoria de su obra poética Scuela de avisados ... (1582). Y no hay 
para qué recordar la queja de Cervantes en La Galatea (1585), cuando dice 
que ‘‘la oceupacion de escrebir eglogas en tiempo que, en general, la poesia 
anda tan desfauorescida, bien recelo que no sera tenido por exercicio tan 
loable. ...’’ (Ed. Schevill y Bonilla, I, xlvii; véase también II, 238.) Dos 
afios después, en 1587, Bernardo Gonz4lez de Bobadilla afirma en el prélogo 
de su Primera Parte de las Ninfas y Pastores de Henares que no florece ni se 
estima el arte de escribir, ‘‘ni los ingenios de los hombres discretos se abaten 
a cosas tan rateras como la Poesia.’’ Mas tales testimonios no son para mi 
otra cosa que las eternas lamentaciones de quienes, apasionados de su arte o 
disciplina, jams lo encuentran tan favorecido como para ellos merece, y algo asi 
como aquello de que para el viejo y el triste cualquier tiempo pasado fué 
mejor. Véase, por ejemplo, como en el mismo afio de 1587 en que Gonzdlez 
de Bobadilla protesta de la mala acogida a los versos, otro escritor, Pedro de 
Escobar, escribe su Luzero de la Tierra-Sancta en metro porque, segin declara 
en el prélogo, eran de poco gusto en aquel tiempo las historias en prosa. 

9 El Passagero, ed. cit., p. 82. 
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Lépez Pinciano plantea con cierta extensién la cuestién de 
prosa 0 verso, en relacién con la imitacién poética. Considera, por 
boca de uno de sus interlocutores, el que diesen los antiguos en 
tan grande disparate como escribir las fabulas en metro, el cual 
deshace los nervios de la imitacién, ya que ésta ha de fundarse en 
la verosimilitud, y el hablar en verso no tiene semejanza alguna 
con la verdad; y en labios de otro interlocutor pone el autor su 
opinién y defensa de los metros, reconociendo que 


en alguna manera repugnan a la forma de la Poesia, que es la imitacion, 
pero pugna mucho en fauor del fin della, que es deleyte para la ensefang¢a; 
porque la Poetica desseando deleytar busca el deleyte, no solo en la cosa, 
mas en la palabra; y no solo en esta, mas en el numero de las silabas cierto 
y determinado al qual dizen metro. Assi que por la causa final (que es 
el deleyte) pierde la formal en cierta manera, que es la imitacion. ... 
No es forgoso el metro al poema, mas es vna cosa que atauia y orna mucho 
a esta dama dicha poesia, y anda con ella tan acompaiiada, y tanto tiempo, 
que la amistad se ha buelto en parentesco; y es cierto que alomenos al- 
gunas especies de poetica no saben estar sin el.?° 


Y mas adelante tornara a insistir sobre el mismo punto, repi- 
tiendo que la imitacién en prosa puede ser un poema sin atavio, 
pero vivo y verdadero; que la poética no consiste precisamente en 
el metro, pero que éste es la materia subjetiva en que la perfecta 
poética se sujeta, de tal manera, que podraé haber poesia en prosa, 
pero la fina siempre siguié al metro. Con respecto a las comedias, 
tan bien le parecen en verso como en prosa, pues siendo sus argu- 
mentos tan ordinarios, no pareceran mal en el comin estilo de 
hablar: ‘‘si alguno quisiere hazer comedias en prosa, no le con- 
denare por ello, porque en la verdad las hara verisimiles mas, 
aunque menos deleytosas.’’** El mismo criterio tiene Cascales, 
que el verso no es esencial, y aunque se tradujese en prosa el 
Eunuco de Terencio, tan poeta sera como si lo tradujesen en metro, 
pero siendo el ornato y la dulzura, la armonia y el nimero, propios 
de la poesia, ‘‘el verso . . . no es razon olvidarle.’’ ** 


II 


Veamos en este punto cual era la actitud de Lope sobre el 
empleo de los versos tradicionales castellanos y de los metros 
italianos. Manifiesta que éstos se hallan tan cultivados, que los 

10 Philosophia antigva poetica, Madrid, 1596; pags. 108-109. 


11 Jbid. 317; véase también p4gs. 280-281. 
12 Tablas poéticas, ed. Sancha, Madrid, 1779, p. 15. 
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poetas primero comienzan por ellos que por los castellanos.’* Re- 
cuerda los de arte mayor, manejados con dulzura por Juan de 
Mena, y que no contaban ya con estimacién alguna: ‘‘assi las 
eanas nuestra edad condena.’’** Declara el estilo castellano 
‘*despreciado en Espafia injustamente,’’ y da a entender que su 
poema Isidro no fué apreciado por estar escrito en metro caste- 
llano.* Y asi era, en efecto, pues no se consideraban los metros 
cortos de suficiente elevacién y mérito para poemas de grandes 
alientos liricos. Mas los metros tradicionales no cesaron nunca de 
cultivarse junto a los italianos. La queja de Lope era tan exage- 
rada como la de Hernando de Hozes a mediados del sigio anterior.*® 
El criterio que prevalecié en el siglo de oro fué el disereto y bien 
ponderado de Gonzalo Argote de Molina en su Discurso sobre la 
poesia castellana (1575), donde, sin parcialidades, alaba y estima 
los metros castellanos y los toscanos juntamente: aprecia el ende- 
casilabo como verso grave, capaz de todo ornato, y el primero entre 
los heroicos, agregando que ‘‘aun se puede dezir que en nuestra 
lengua, por la elegancia y dulcura della, es mas liso y sonoro que 


18 Justa poetica y alabanzas justas . . . al Bienauenturado San Isidro... , 
Madrid, 1620, fol. 1. Pocos afios antes, en 1616, habia escrito Cascales (Tablas, 
p. 221) que ‘‘la Poesia mas comun que hoy tiene Espafia, y aun toda la 
Christiandad . . . es el Soneto. El docto y el indocto, quien quiera, se atreve 
a poner las manos en el sagrado Soneto, sin creer que por ello, el que no est& 
ordenado del divino Apolo, queda irregular y excomulgado ipso iure.’’ 

14 Laurel de Apolo, con otras Rimas, Madrid, 1630, fol. 37v. 

15 La Filomena, con otras diversas Rimas, Prosas y Versos, Madrid, 1621, 
fols. 52-53. 

16 Que tras las innovaciones de Bosefin y Garcilaso casi nadie quisiera ver 
cosas escritas en cualquier género de verso de los que antes se usaban en 
Espafia, como afirmaba Hozes en 1554, est&é desmentido por la produccidén lirica 
de la segunda mitad de aquel siglo. Sirva de sola indicacién aqui el Cancio- 
nero general de obras nuevas impreso en aquel mismo afio de 1554, donde 
vemos incluidas poesias a la manera tradicional castellana y a la manera 
italiana en partes casi iguales. (Ed. Morel-Fatio, L’Espagne au avie et au 
zviie siécle, pags. 501-592.) La querella entre castellanistas e italianistas no 
fué viva ni porfiada; se redujo a unas pocas sAtiras de tres o cuatro escritores 
que coincidieron con Castillejo, y a alguna que otra ligera burla o alusién 
satirica contra éste, como la de Sanchez de Lima: ‘‘ Esse dize mal dellos por 
ser cosa que en su tiempo no se us6, y porque el uo deuio de sabellos hazer, y 
assi seguia la regla general, que ninguno dize bien de lo que no sabe, ni mal 
de lo que sabe.’’ (El arte poetica. .. , Alcal4, 1580: cit. J. Catalina Garcia, 
Ensayo de una tipografia complutense, Madrid, 1889, p. 173b.) Recuérdese 
también aquellos versos de Lope, ‘‘ Memoria se le deue a Castillejo. . .’’, en 
el Laurel de Apolo, silva iv. 


16 
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alguna vez paresce en la Italiana.’’** Al propio tiempo manifiesta 
su estimacién por las coplas castellanas, cuya dulzura estaba bien 
reconocida entre los muchos devotos de las cosas de la nacién, y 
que él consideraba ‘‘compostura cierto graciosa, dulce y de agra- 
dable facilidad, y capaz de todo el ornato que qualquier verso muy 
graue puede tener,’’** y celebra la gracia, lindeza y agudeza de 
los romances y redondillas. El tinico de nuestros clasicos que 
expresa resuelta y exclusiva preferencia por los metros italianos 
es Fernando de Herrera, que en sus Anotaciones a las Obras de 
Garcilasso no cesa de alabar aquéllos con culto fervoroso, declarando 
el soneto, v. gr., ‘‘la mas hermosa composicion, i de mayor artificio 
i gracia, de cuantas tiene la poesia Italiana i Espamfiola.’’*® Y 
entre los preceptistas, Rengifo, el més popular del siglo de oro,*° 
después de tratar de las redondillas, villancicos, romances, glosas 
y coplas de arte mayor, afade: ‘‘Todas las composiciones de que 
hasta aqui hemos tratado son proprias de nuestra Espaia; las 
quales, aunque en si son elegantes, suaues y graciosas, no se puede 
negar sino que las Italianas las hazen grande ventaja, no solo en 
la grauedad, amplitud y dulcura, pero en la muchedumbre y varie- 
dad de consonancias, y porque son mas a proposito para sonadas 
de mucho artificio.’’**. No compartia tal opinién el Pinciano, que 
refiriéndose al metro castellano de doce silabas, afirma: ‘‘a este 
diria yo verso 0 metro heroyeo de mejor gana y con mas justa 
razon que no al Italiano endecasylabo suelto, que se ha alcado con 
nombre de verso heroyeo. . . . Vos no veys el ruydo y sonido que 


17 Disc. prel. a El Conde Lucanor (1575), ed. Conde de la Viiiaza, Biblio- 
teca hist. de la Filologia cast., Madrid, 1893, col. 888. Mas alla iré ain 
Ximénez Patén en su loor de los endecasilabos naturalizados en Espaiia: 
‘*Garcilaso de la Vega trasladd los metros Toscanos a Espafia tan perfetos, 
que ya los mismos Italianos nos enuidian la abentajada perfecion y ecelencia.’’ 
(Mercurius Trimegistus, ete., Biatiae, 1621, fol. 158v.) 

18 Loc, cit., col. 883. 

19 Ed. Sevilla, 1580, p. 66. 

20 El Arte poética de Rengifo es el libro de su gémero que encuentro mas 
eitado por los autores del siglo xvii: ‘‘I vos, amigo, sois Poéta todavia? 
Estudias aun en Rengifo? Como os va del Arte?’’ (Pantaleén de Ribera, 
Obras, Madrid, 1634, fol..125v.) Y Salas Barbadillo diré: ‘‘ya no hay sastre 
que esté sin el Arte poética de Rengifo.’’ (Correccién de vicios, ed. Colec. 
de escritores cast., Madrid, 1907, p. 215.) Juntamente con Rengifo, el otro 
ma4s celebrado tratadista de aquel siglo es Ximénez Patén: ‘*... y la nueua 
Retorica diuina/de Ximenez Paton, a quien la fama/con vna letra mas, Platon 
le Ilama.’’ (Lope de Vega, Jerusalem conquistada, Madrid, 1609, fol. 497.) 

21 Arte poetica espaiiola, ed. Madrid, 1644, p. 47. 
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va haziendo en su pronunciacion tan grande y heroyco (sic), que 
verso ay fuera del exametro como este?’’ ** 


El autor clasico que mas reiteradamente hizo la defensa de los 
metros castellanos fué Lope de Vega. Ya en el prélogo de uno de 
sus primeros libros, el Isidro (1599) sale a la defensa de las redon- 


dillas, metro que los espafioles tenian por humilde, y esto indebi- 
damente, porque 


no pienso que el verso largo Italiano haga ventaja al nuestro: que si en 
Espafia lo dizen, es porque no sabiendo hazer el suyo, se passan al 
estrangero, como mas largo y licencioso; y yo sé que algunos Italianos 
embidian la gracia, difieultad y sonido de nuestras redondillas, y aun han 
querido imitallas, como lo hizo Serafino Aquilino quando dixo: 


Dala dolce mia nimicea . 


Llamando a nuestras coplas Castellanas Barzeletas o Fretolas, que mejor 
las pudiera llamar sentencias y concetos, desnudos de todo cansado y inutil 
artificio; que cosa iguala a vna redondilla de Garci Sanchez o don Diego 
de Mendoga?: perdone el diuino Garcilasso, que tanta ocasion dio para 
que se lamentasse Castillejo, festivo e ingenioso Poeta Castellano . 
Marauillosas son las estancias del excelente Portugues Camoes: pero la 
mejor no yguala a sus mismas redondillas, quando dize: 


Alli vi, o mayor ben 
quam poco espaco que dura, 
o mal quao de pressa ven... 


En que parece que imita don Iorge Manrique, cuyas coplas Castellanas 


admiran los ingenios estrangeros y merecen estar escritas con letras de 
~~) 23 
oro. 


En el prélogo de otro libro, tratando de los romances en relacién 
con las rimas italianas, Lope escribe: 


No me puedo persuadir que desdigan de la autoridad de las Rimas, 
aunque se atreue a su facilidad la gente ignorante, porque no se obligan 
a la correspondencia de las cadencias. Algunos quieren que sean la 
Cartilla de los Poetas; yo no lo siento assi, antes bien los hallo capazes, 
no solo de exprimir y declarar qualquier concepto con facil dulgura, pero 
de proseguir toda graue accion de numeroso Poema. Y soy tan de veras 


22 Loc. cit., p. 286. Argote de Molina se habia expresado en términos 
parecidos sobre el dodecasilabo: ‘‘ Este genero de poesia, aunque ha declinado 
en Espafia despues que esta tan rescebida la que llamamos Italiana, pero no 
ay duda sino que este verso tiene mucha gracia y buen orden, y es capaz de 
qualquier cosa que en el se tractare y es antiguo y proprio Castellano, y no se 
porque merescio ser tan oluidado, siendo de numero tan suaue y facil.’’ (Op. 
cit., col. 889.) 

23 Ed. Barcelona, 1608, Prélogo. 
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Espafiol, que por ser en nuestro idioma natural este genero, no me puedo 
persuadir que no sea digno de toda estimacion.** 


Y muchos afios después repetiré que el romance es composicién 
‘‘envidiada de otras lenguas por la suavidad, dulzura y facilidad 
que tiene, y porque es capaz de quantas locuciones y figuras puede 
tener la mas heroyca y epica . . . : en nuestros dias la han levan- 
tado tanto los Espafioles que no hay cosa mas agradable al oido, 
particularmente en relaciones.’’ * 


Ill 


Tratando de los metros castellanos e italianos m4s acomodados 
a la situacién dram&tica, recomienda Lope en el Arte nuevo las 
redondillas para las cosas de amor; y Rengifo las halla ‘‘muy a 
proposito para dezir en ellas agudos conceptos, y para componer 
Comedias y Dialogos.’’** También Cascales las tiene por muy 
aptas para la comedia: la razén es no admitir sino muy poco ornato, 
epitetos y flores, y por sus pocas consonancias,”" implicando que el 
lenguaje dramatico ha de ser sobrio. La dificultad de las redon- 
dillas la sefiala Lope, porque en su opinién ‘‘hay pocos que las 
emprendan, como esta su dificultad en la sentencia, y no en las 


locuciones.’’** Y fué precisamente él quien, en opinién de un 


24 Rimas de Lope de Vega Carpio, aora de nvevo aiiadidas con el nvevo arte 
de hazer comedias deste tiempo, Madrid, 1609, Prélogo. 

25 Relacion de las fiestas ... de San Isidro (1622), ed. Obras sueltas, 
Madrid, 1777, t. XII, p. 274. 

26 Loc, cit., p. 26. 

27 Tablas, p. 201. 

28 Op. cit. en nota 25, p. 265. Acerca de ser las redondillas y los romances 
tan propios de Espafia y tan dificiles para los extranjeros, insistia ya en 
1575 Argote de Molina, expresindose en estos términos: ‘‘Leemos algunas 
coplillas Italianas antiguas en este verso; pero es el proprio y natural de 
Espafia, en cuya lengua se halla mas antiguo que en alguna otra de las vul- 
gares, y assi en ella solamente tiene toda la gracia, lindeza y agudez, ques mas 
propria del ingenio Espafiol que de otro alguno. Los poetas Franceses vsan 
desta composicion con algo mejor garbo que los Italianos, especialmente al- 
gunos modernos, y entre ellos el mas excelente Ronsardo, el qual hizo algunas 
Odas y canciones en este verso, pero aun no con aquella viuez que los muy 
vulgares nuestros.’’ (Loc. cit., col. 881.) En los Equivocos morales del 
Doctor Viana se lee asimismo que las redondillas son tan propias de la lengua 
castellana ‘‘que a ninguna de las otras [lenguas] las concede; y si alguna 
vez han querido intentar a hacerlas, como lo procuraron Olimpo de Sasoferrato, 
Noturno Neapolitano, Joan Bruno y otros, hanlas compuesto tales, que son 
dignas de risa.’’ (Cit. Gallardo, Ensayo, IV, col. 1033.) 

En cuanto al romance, Lope lo califica de ‘‘ verso antiguo y solo de nuestra 
nacién Espafiola.’’ (Justa poética, ete., fol. 96v.) Quevedo habla igualmente 
del ‘‘romance castellano, compostura de que Espafia es inventora, como de 
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econtemporadneo autorizado, manejé6 con mayor maestria las redon- 
dillas.2® Conforme a Carlos Boyl, el verso de las comedias ha de 
ser asimismo el octosilabo, y en redondillas,*° que es en efecto el 





otras cosas que en materia de letras dan envidia a los extranjeros, que a 
fuerza de sudor y trabajo, apenas aleanzan a entenderlas.’’ (Obras, ed. 
Bibliéf. Andaluces, II, 147-148.) Y el Principe de Esquilache, aludiendo a 
los romances: ‘‘De Espaiia sois naturales,/y sus conceptos sutiles;/qualquiera 
pluma estrangera/los venera, y no compite.’’ (Las obras en verso del Principe 
de Esquilache, ed. Amberes, 1663, p. 577.) Refiriéndose al Isidro, escrito en 
quintillas, Francisco Pacheco alaba que Lope eligiese para tratar de aquel 
santo castellano un metro nacional, coplas castellanas, ‘‘porque las naciones 
Estrangeras notassen que la curiosidad ha traydo a Espafia sus versos y caden- 
cias, y no la necessidad que dellos huuiesse; pues arribando este libro gloriosa- 
mente a la mas alta cumbre de alabanza, nos ensefia que son los versos Caste- 
llanos de que se contiene capazes de tratar toda heroyca materia.’’ (Elogio 
de Lope, reimpreso como prélogo de la Jerusalem conquistada, 1609.) Tres 
afios antes habia dicho Juan de la Cueva en su Exemplar poético: ‘‘I los que 
fueren dotos i diseretos/hallaran ser las Coplas Castellanas/aptas para esplicar 
altos concetos.’’ (Ed. Walberg, preferible en este pasaje y en otros a la mas 
reciente de Clas. Castellanos: Epist. II, v. 46-48.) 

De la dificultad del romance nos habla Rengifo, para quien ‘‘no ay cosa 
mas facil que hazer vn Romance, ni cosa mas dificultosa, si ha de ser qual 
conuiene. Lo que causa la facilidad es la composicion del metro, que toda 
es de vna Redondilla multiplicada. . . . La dificultad est&A en que la materia 
sea tal y se trate por tales terminos, que leuante, mueua y suspenda los animos. 
Y si esto falta, como la assonancia de suyo no lleue el oido tras si, no sé que 
bondad puede tener el Romance.’’ (Arte, pags. 38-39.) Alonso de Ledesma 
diré también en el prélogo de sus Enigmas, obra escrita toda ella en metros 
eastellanos: ‘‘Bien se que muchos que revientan de Poetas, entre curiosos y 
prolixos, repararan ser todos Romances y Redondillas, y no verso heroyco, 
pareciendoles que las coplas castellanas es punto menos de poesia, pero res- 
pondele tu por mi que, fuera de que en este genero de verso luce mas qual- 
quier concepto, no es menos dificultoso, sino mucho mas cefiirle en quatro pies 
de una redondilla que dilatarla en ocho de una octava.’’ (Enigmas hechas 
para honesta recreacion, Madrid, 1611, Prélogo.) 

Con todo, ninguno acerté tan bien en la defensa como Tamayo de Vargas, 
en su edicién (1622) de las poesias de Garcilaso, valiéndose del ejemplo: ‘‘ La 
sencillez de la compostura de las coplas Castellanas parece incapaz de con- 
ceptos heroicos: no lo es. El Poeta Philosopho de nuestra ciudad Don Jorge 
Manrique pudo escoger versos mas acomodados a materia mas grave? El 
ingenioso cavallero Don Diego de Mendoza, qué quiso decir que no pudiesse 
en sus coplas Castellanas? Qué Don Fernando de Acufia, contemporaneo de 
Garci-Lasso, con mayor lisura, aun atado a conceptos agenos en su Caballero 
determinado? Qué Luis Galvez de Montalbo con mayor urbanidad? Qué 
Castillejo con mayor festividad? ...’’ (Garci-Lasso de la Vega. 
cipe de los Poetas Castellanos, Madrid, 1622, fol. 80.) 

29 Manuel de Faria y Souza: ‘‘Lope de Vega las puso en tal punto, que 
imposibilito a los venideros de poderle hazer mas beneficio.’’ 
humanas flores, Segunda Parte, Madrid, 1624, Prélogo.) 

80 Loc. cit. 
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metro predominante en cualquier comedia de aquellos tiempos.*! 
En las relaciones, Lope halla preferibles los romances y las octavas. 
La rapidez del romance justifica bien su eleccién para las relaciones. 
Es verso que Cervantes tiene por acomodado a todo género de 
acciones,®* y en cuyo empleo dramatico el menor de los Argensolas 
recomienda moderaci6n al poeta: 


Mejor que otras Provincias, nuestra Espaiia 
tiernos afectos i orgullosos tranzes 
en numeros mas breves acompaiia. 
Pero no a sus letrillas i Romanzes, 
donde Marte i Amor fundan blasones, 
aunque lo mande Silvia, te abalanzes.** 


En cuanto a la octava rima, es metro que Rengifo también 
declara ‘‘mui vsado en Espafia, y mui a proposito en las Comedias 
para razonamientos y oraciones.’’** Buenas son las décimas para 
quejas, dice Lope, y muchos afios después las ealifica de ‘* composicion 
suaue, elegante y dificil, y que aora en las Comedias luze notable- 
mente, con tal duleura y grauedad, que no reconoce ventaja a las 
canciones estrangeras.’’** Y, en efecto, bien parece y digna es 
una queja dicha de modo suave, elegante y grave. Tuvo la décima 
muchos favorecedores, y uno de ellos nos dice asi: ‘‘en mis ojos 
y en los de muchos es la poesia mas gustosa, y que menos cansa, 
de todas quantas se han inventado en nuestra lengua, puesto que 
su medida y consonancia se compone de versos Castellanos, pero 
su corriente y cadencia es muy agradable, sonorosa y grave.’’ * 

De los metros italianos, en la comedia, Lope aconseja el soneto 


81 Cf. S. Griswold Morley, The Use of Verse-Forms (Strophes) by Tirso de 
Molina, en Bulletin hisp., 1905, VII, 391-402; Idem, Studies in Spanish Dra- 
matic Versification of the ‘‘ Siglo de Oro,’’ Alarcén and Moreto, en Univ. of 
California Publ. Mod. Philol., 1918, VII, 131-173; Milton A. Buchanan, The 
Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Plays, en Univ. of Toronto Studies, Philol. 
Series, No. 6, 1922, pags. 9-25; Ruth L. Kennedy, The Dramatic Art of 
Moreto, Philadelphia, 1932, pags. 60-68. 

82 Viage del Parnaso, ed. cit., p. 21. 

83 Ed. cit., p. 451. Todo romance, segin Gracifn, ‘‘quiere conceptos 
galantes, mas que profundos, figuras retoricas, mas de la palabra que de la 
sentencia, estilo florido y bizarro; las quintillas pide cada vna vn concepto 
mas que mediano, las sentencias las realcan mucho.’’ (Obras, Amberes, 1669, 
II, 348.) 

84 Arte, p. 59. 

35 Dedicatoria de El Cavallero de Yllescas a Vicente Espinel, en Comedias: 
Parte Catorze, Madrid, 1621, fol. 124. 

36 Fr. Hernando de Camargo, Mverte de Dios por vida del hombre, Madrid, 
1619, Prélogo. 
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para los que aguardan, considerando sin duda la brevedad que 
debe tener una espera, para no impacientar al auditorio, y las 
cualidades de propiedad, variedad ** y excelencia, bien requeridas 
para entretener y halagar en las pausas, cuando la accién queda 
en suspenso. Los tercetos, agrega, son para cosas graves. Tales 
empleos del endecasilabo no tienen, en la teoria, unaénime apro- 


bacién. Tercetos, octavas y sonetos son desaprobados, en grado 
variable, por Carlos Boyl: 


De tereetos y de estancas 
ha de huir el buen poeta; 
porque redondillas solo 
admiten hoy las comedias ... 
Un romance y un soneto 
pide solo la que es buena; 
lo demas es meter borra 
para henchir vacios della.** 


Lépez Pinciano, tras opinar que la comedia admite toda suerte 
de metros, como la tragedia, agrega: ‘‘no conuiene contenga muchos 
de los endecasylabos, ni tampoco canciones, porque como las per- 
sonas son baxas, no esta bien vsen de metros altos muchos; y en 
lo de las canciones digo no conuienen, porque son rimas muy fuera 
del comun vso de hablar, y la comedia deue aplicar mucho al vso 
ecomun.’’ *® 

Hacia fines de su vida, Lope parece mas inclinado a hacer 
justicia a los metros italianos, y acierta a distinguir de manera 
exacta los méritos relativos de aquellos y de los metros castellanos. 
Asi, en el Laurel de Apolo (1630) expresa que para adornar un 
sujeto con todo esplendor de imagenes y colores no se levantan las 
coplas eastellanas tanto que pueda escribirse en ellas solas un 
poema perfecto; en cambio, 


para las sutilezas Espafolas 

y altissimos concetos son supremas 

a quantos versos oy Italia tiene, 

pues en tan poco espacio a dezir viene 
lo que en todo vn Soneto, 

que de la conclusion forma el conceto.*® 


87 Sefialada particularmente por Graciéa, porque el soneto corresponde al 
epigrama latino, ‘‘y assi requiere variedad: si es heroico, pide concepto 
magestuoso; si es critico, picante; si es burlesco, donoso, si es moral, senten- 
cioso y grave.’’ (Ed. cit., II, 349.) 

88 A un licenciado, v. 29-32, 53-56. 

89 Philosophia, p. 317. 

40 Ed. cit., fol. 38. 
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Reconoce que con justicia se le ha concedido al endecasilabo la 
primacia en la poesia heroica, a cuya exornacién no es posible 
aleancen las coplas castellanas; queda a éstas su claridad, llaneza 
y suavidad, pues 


son de naturaleza tan suaue, 

que exceden en dulcura al verso grave, 
en quien con descansado entendimiento 
se goza el pensamiento, 

y llegan al oydo 

juntos los consonantes y el sentido, 
haziendo en su leccion claros efetos, 
sin que se dificulten los concetos.** 


IV 


Lope de Vega, universalmente alabado en su tiempo por la 
claridad, pureza y dulzura de su lengua, habia de estimar natural- 
mente tales cualidades en la composicién dramatica. Asi, en el 
Arte nuevo recomienda el lenguaje casto o puro; en los pasajes 
cémicos, debe ser claro, facil y popular, tomado ‘‘del uso de la 
gente’’; en los pasajes elevados, serfn entonces las dicciones ‘‘es- 
plendidas, sonoras y adornadas.’’ Pero en todo caso, el lenguaje 
no ha de ser descuidado, ni tampoco que ofenda con vocablos 


exquisitos o rebuscados, porque el dramaturgo debe imitar el 
lenguaje espontaneo de la conversacién. En las cosas domésticas, 
sean sencillos y naturales los conceptos y el lenguaje: 


mas quando la persona que introduze 
persiiade, aconseja o disiiade, 

alli ha de aver sentencia y conceptos, 
porque se imita la verdad sin duda, 
pues habla un hombre en diferente estilo 
del que tiene vulgar quando aconseja, 
persiiade o aparta alguna cosa... . 

Si hablare el rey, imite quanto pueda 
la gravedad real; si el viejo hablare, 
procure una modestia sentenciosa. 
Describa los amantes con afectos 
que muevan con estremo a quien escucha.*” 


El estilo del personaje, en fin, ha de guardar armonia con su carac- 
ter. Conocido de todos es tal pensamiento de Lope. Afios después, 
en 1621, tornaba a escribir de la comedia que la imitacién es su forma 
(asi como su nombre y materia): ‘‘Luego esta es su lengua [la 


41 Tbid. 
42 Arte nuevo, v. 250-256, 269-273. 
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natural y clara], que aunque confiesso las figuras Retoricas a los 
que hablan, aunque sea en las calles, placas y tiendas, no a lo 
menos las trasposiciones, las locuciones inauditas y las Metaforas 
de Metaforas: y si alguna vez se leuanta el Poeta algo mas de la 
imitacion en alguna narracion o soliloquio, 0 ya es extasis de la 
fertil vena, o por mayor deleyte del que escucha docto, y bien 
intencionado agradece.’’** El] mas castizo lenguaje posible le pide 
al poeta dramatico Carlos Boyl igualmente, y siguiendo a Lope, 
quiere los pensamientos y sentencias empleados con discreta opor- 
tunidad, porque ni es costumbre en la vida, ni es gusto, darlos a 
todo pasto en ocasién cualquiera: han de reservarse para cuando 
la situacién y el tono mas levantado lo requieran; y el lenguaje 
de lacayos, fregonas y demas caracteres bajos deber4 tener, por 
supuesto, la humildad propia de quienes hablan.** Claro esta que 
semejante propiedad de lenguaje, ni siempre se observé en aquel 
teatro, ni se ha hecho tampoco regla cominmente seguida en el 
teatro o en la novela hasta nuestros propios dias. Por eso no faltan 
protestas contra dicha impropiedad, como la de Suarez de 
Figueroa.* 

Lope de Vega, que comprendié como nadie la eficaz influencia 
del teatro como elemento educador del pueblo, tuvo conciencia de 
su responsabilidad en el empleo de la lengua nacional, y amantisimo 
de ella, cuidése de su limpieza y hermosura. Sabia que ‘‘las nueuas 
frasses, locuciones, donayres y otras infinitas diuersidades de ex- 
ornaciones en nuestra lengua, de mi [del Teatro] se saben primero 
que de los libros.’’*® Y pocos afios antes de morir, cuando en 
1632 el poeta tiende la mirada por su vasta obra, no puede menos 
de notar con orgullo la pureza con que ha manejado la lengua 
castellana : 

Pense yo que mi lengua me deuia 
(assi lo presumio parte de Espaiia, 
o el propio amor me engajfia) 
pureza y armonia. .. .* 


M. Romera-NAvarro 
University of Pennsylvania 


43 Comedias: Parte Decimaqvinta, Madrid, 1621, Prélogo. 

44 Loc. cit. 

45 ‘*Mas sera forcoso os valgais en esta parte de vuestro buen juizio y 
cortesania, dando a cada vno el lenguage y afecto conforme a la edad y 
ministerio, sin guiaros por las que se representan en estos teatros, de quien 
casi todas son hechas contra razon, contra naturaleza y arte.’’ 
ed. cit., p. 128. 

46 Comedias: Parte Catorze, Madrid, 1621, Prélogo. 

47 Egloga a Claudio, en La Vega del Parnaso, Madrid, 1637. fol. 95. 


(El Passagero, 


















































































ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON MORETO 


N 1927 the indefatigable Spanish scholar, Sr. D. Emilio Cotarelo y 

Mori, published La bibliografia de Moreto, a book of inestimable 
value since an accurate list of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
editions of the dramatic works of any of these playwrights is so diffi- 
cult to assemble and to trace. The following comedias sueltas, 
which may be considered as a supplement to the bibliography by 
Sr. Cotarelo, are to be found in the Ticknor collection of the Boston 
Public Library, Boston, in the private library of Professor Milton 
A. Buchanan, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, and in the 
library of the compiler of this list at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. 


Adultera penitente (La). Tres ingenios: Cancer, Moreto, Matos. 
Num. 7. Salamanca: Imprenta de la Santa Cruz, n.d.; 32 pp. 
numbered, sign. A—(cut). (Buchanan) * 

Antioco y Seleuco. Num. 191. Sevilla: Imprenta Real, n.d.; 28 
pp. numbered, sign. A-D. (Buchanan).—N. 198. Valencia: 
José y Tomas de Orga, 1775; 28 pp. numbered, sign. A-D. 
(Buchanan) 

Bruto de Babilonia (El). Matos, Moreto, Cancer. N. 50. Va- 
lencia: Viuda de José de Orga, 1763; 32 pp. numbered, sign. 
A-D,. (Buchanan).—Num. 161. La gran comedia El Bruto 
de Babilonia. De D. Jvan Matos, D. Agvstin Moreto, D. Ge- 
ronimo Cancer, n.p., n.d.; 17 leaves numbered, sign. A-E. 
(D 173.10.1) 

Caer para levantar. Matos, Moreto, Cancer. *N. 12. Madrid: 
Antonio Sanz, 1756; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A,-D,. (Coe) 
Cavallero (El). Num. 192. Barcelona: Juan Nadal, 1778; 36 pp. 

not numbered, sign. A-E. (Coe) 
Cena del Rey Baltasar (La). Num. 58. Barcelona: Pablo Nadal, 
1798 ; 31 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (D 174.5.3; Coe) 
1 Boletin de la Real Academia Espanola, 1927, cuaderno LXIX, pp. 449-494. 
2n.d.= no date. 

n.p. = no place. 

sign. — signature. 

Numbers in parentheses are catalogue numbers in Boston Public Library, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
(Buchanan) = plays are to be found in library of Prof. Buchanan. 
(Coe) = plays are to be found in library of compiler. 
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Condesa de Belflor (La). Barcelona: Pedro Escuder, n.d.; 31 pp. 
numbered, sign. A-D,. (Buchanan) 

Defensor de su agravio (El). *N. 47. Madrid: Antonio Sanz, 
1748 ; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (D 174.5.3, 4) 

De fuera vendré quien de casa nos echard, la tia y la sobrina. Ma- 
drid: Quiroga, 1796; 36 pp. numbered, sign. A-E. (D 
174.5.4; Coe) 

Desdén con el desdén (El). *N. 50. Madrid: Antonio Sanz, 1751; 
32 pp. not numbered, sign. A-D,. (G 3353.3.1).—Num. 157. 
sign. A-B, (Incomplete) (Buchanan).—Num. 3. Madrid: 
Libreria de Lopez, n.d.; 35 pp. numbered, sign. A-E. (Coe) 
Num. 13. Sevilla: Joseph Padrino, n.d.; 28 pp. numbered, 
sign. A-D. (Coe) 

Dezxar un reino por otro, y martires de Madrid. Murcia: A costa 
de Juan Lopez, Mercader de libros, n.d.; 35 pp. numbered, 
sign. A-E. (D 173.10.1) 

Eneas de Dios (El). Num. 30. n.p., n.d.; 40 pp. not numbered, 
sign. A-E,. (Mixture of types used. Two copies, not alike. 
One copy may be a duplicate of play in the Cotarelo list.) 
(D 173.6; D 174.13.2).—Num. 160. Sevilla: Viuda de Fran- 
cisco Leefdael, n.d.; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (Bu- 
chanan ) ' 

Engaios de un engaiio, y confusion de un papel (Los). Num. 188. 
Sevilla: Francisco de Leefdael, n.d.; 32 pp. numbered, sign. 
A-D,. (Mixture of type. Last three leaves have printer’s 
design through center of each page.) (D 174.5.4) 

Fingida Arcadia (La). Num. 136. Sevilla: Francisco de Leef- 
dael, n.d.; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (Buchanan).—Num. 
184. Barcelona: Juan Serra y Nadal, n.d.; 36 pp. not num- 
bered, sign. A-D,. (Coe) 

Fingir y amar. Barcelona: Pedro Escuder, 1758; 32 pp. num- 
bered, sign. A-D,. (G 3353.3.1) 

Fuerza de la ley (La). Num. 25. Sevilla: Joseph Padrino, n.d.; 
28 pp. numbered, sign. A-D. (Buchanan).—Num. 52. Se- 
villa: Francisco de Leefdael, n.d.; 32 pp. numbered, sign. 
A-D,. (Buchanan).—Num. 5. n.p., n.d.; 40 pp. not num- 
bered, eighth page headed De Don Pedro Calderon, sign. A—E,,. 
(Coe) 

Fuerza del oido (La). Por otro titulo Lo que puede la aprehension. 
Num. 76. Sevilla: Viuda de Francisco de Leefdael, n.d.; 28 
pp. numbered, sign. A-D. (D 171.3.1).—Lo que puede la 
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aprehension. Valladolid: Alonso del Riego, n.d.; 40 pp. not 
numbered, sign. A-E,. (Coe) 

Hacer remedio el dolor. N.14. Valencia: Viuda de José de Orga, 
1762 ; 36 pp. numbered, sign. A-E. (Buchanan) 

Industrias contra finezas. Num. 100. Sevilla: Francisco de Leef- 
dael, n.d.; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (D 173.6).—n.p., 
n.d.; 40 pp. numbered, sign. A-E,. (Buchanan) 

Licenciado vidriera (El). Num. 120. Madrid: Antonio Sanz, 
1732; 32 pp. not numbered, sign. A-D,. (G 3353.3.1.).—N. 
196. Valencia: José y Tomas de Orga, 1775; 34 pp. num- 
bered, sign. A-D,. (Buchanan) 

Lindo Don Diego (El). N. 73. n.p., n.d.; 40 pp. not numbered, 
sign. A-E,. Last folioin MS. (G 3353.3.1) 

Lo que puede la aprehension. (See La fuerza del oido) 

Marqués del Cigarral (El). Num. 49. Sevilla: Joseph Antonio 
de Hermosilla, n.d. ; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (D 174.5.3) 

Mejor amigo el Rey (El). Num. 138. n.p., n.d.; 18 leaves num- 
bered, sign. A-E. Mixture of type. (D 173.6).—n.p., n.d.;- 
40 pp. not numbered, sign. A-E,. (Buchanan).—Num. 24. 
n.p., n.d.; sign. A-C,, last pp. missing. (Buchanan) 

Mejor par de los doce (El). Num. 9. Madrid: Antonio Sanz, 
1748 ; 32 pp. not numbered, sign. A-D,. Attributed to Matos 
and Moreto. (Buchanan).—Num, 41. Sevilla: Francisco de 
Leefdael, n.d.; 31 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. Followed by 
Bayle curioso de El Suefio, numbered pp. 31-32. Attributed 
to Matos and Moreto. (D 173.10.2).—N. 168. Valencia: José 
y Tomas de Orga, 1776; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (D 
178.35.4; Buchanan).—Num. 41. Sevilla: Imprenta Real, 
n.d.; 27 pp. followed on p. 28 by Bayle curioso del Suetio de 
Venavente, sign. A-D. Attributed to Matos and Moreto. 
(Buchanan) 

Misma conciencia acusa (La). *N. 170. n.p., n.d.; 32 pp. num- 
bered, sign. A-D,. (G 3353.3.2; D 174. 2; Buchanan).— 
Plieg. 5. Num. 18. Salamanca: Francisco Garcia Onorato y 
San Miguel, n.d.; 40 pp. not numbered, sign. A-E,. (D 173.6). 
—Num. 54. Sevilla: Joseph Padrino, n.d.; 28 pp. numbered, 
sign. A-D. (D 178.35.9; Buchanan) 

Negra por el honor (La). N. 31. Valencia: Viuda de Joseph de 
Orga, 1762; 40 pp. numbered, sign. A-E,. Grave accents 
throughout play (G 3353.3.2).—Same, acute accents through- 
out play. Cotarelo lists only one of these editions. (D 
174.5.2) 
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No puede ser el guardar wna muger. N. 239. Valencia: José y 
Tomas de Orga, 1781; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (D 
174.5.2; Coe).—-Num. 253. Barcelona: Juan Serra, n.d.; 40 
pp. not numbered, sign. A-E,. (D 173.6; Buchanan) 

Ocasién hace al ladrén (La). Num. 197. Barcelona: Suria y 
Burgada, n.d. ; 32 pp. not numbered, sign. A-D,. (Coe) 

Parecido (El). Num. 303. np., n.d.; 40 pp. numbered, sign. A- 
E,. (D 173.6) 

Poder de la amistad (El). Num. 209. Sevilla: Viuda de Fran- 
cisco de Leefdael, n.d.; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (Bu- 
chanan.—El poder de la amistad y venganza sin castigo. N. 
146. Salamanca: Imprenta de la Santa Cruz, n.d.; 32 pp. 
numbered, sign. A-D,. Seal A. D. 1764. (G 3353.3.2; D 
178.35.11) 

Primero eslahonra. Barcelona: Pedro Escuder, n.d.; 32 pp. num- 
bered, sign. (cut)—D,. (GQ 3353.3.2).—Valencia: Francisco 
Mestre ; 40 pp. numbered, sign. A-E,. (Coe) 

Principe perseguido (El). Num. 101. Sevilla: Viuda de Fran- 
cisco de Leefdael, n.d.; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. At- 
tributed to Montalvan. (D 173.10.2; D 170a.4) 

Principe prodigioso y defensor de la fe (El). N. 223. Valencia: 
José y Tomas de Orga, 1777; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. 
Attributed to Matos and Moreto. (G 3353.6) 

Rosario perseguido (El). Num.111. Sevilla: Viuda de Francisco 
de Leefdael, n.d.; 28 pp. numbered, sign. A-D. Attributed to 
Un ingenio de esta corte. (G 3353.3.1) 

Santa Rosa del Peru. Num. 210. n.p., n.d.; 40 pp. not numbered, 
sign. A-E,. (D 173.6) 

Todo es enredos amor, y diablos son las mugeres. Num. 233. Se- 
villa: Joseph Padrino, n.d.; 32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. 
(Buchanan) 

Trampa adelante. N. 263*. Madrid: Antonio Sanz, 1747; 36 pp. 
numbered, sign. A-E. (Coe) 

Travesuras de Pantoja (Las). (Number missing.) Madrid: An- 
tonio Sanz, 1734; 24 pp. not numbered, sign. A-C,. (Coe).— 
El valiente Pantoja. Num. 8. n.p., n.d.; 32 pp. numbered, 
sign. A-D,. (D 173.6) 

Vida de San Alejo (La). N. 185. Madrid: Antonio Sanz, 1746; 
32 pp. numbered, sign. A-D,. (G 3353.3.2; D 174.5.1; Bu- 
chanan) 

Apa M. Cor 
Wellesley College 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORD SEDAN 


Some of the chapters in Professor Ernest Weekley’s Words Ancient 
and Modern (1926) deal suggestively with English etymologies which the 
Oxford Dictionary left unsolved; in the case of sedan-chair, however, 
(pp. 113-14), the author concludes by stating that “the origin of the 
word sedan is quite unknown.” It is known, however, that in 1634, in 
London, the exclusive right of supplying ‘covered chairs’ was granted 
for fourteen years to a Sir Sanders Duncombe; and John Evelyn states 
explicitly in his Diary for the year 1645 that Sir Sanders Duncomb had 
brought them into England from Naples. 

Both Weekley and the OED (Henry Bradley, in this case) rightly 
reject, as being without any foundation, the easy guess appearing in 
Johnson (1773): “I believe because first made at Sedan,” a bit of pure 
surmise erected into positive mis-information by the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica (latest edition): “It took its name from the town of Sedan in 
France, where it was first used.” The truth is that sedan in the sense of 
‘ sedan-chair’ is not, and never has been, a French word; the French have 
always used chaise a bras, chaise a porteurs, or simply chaise. 

Professor Weekley would have done well to follow up Henry Bradley’s 
suggestion in the OED (1914), for Bradley not only agreed that the 
sedan may well have been brought from Naples, as Evelyn states, but he 
also added that “it is natural to suppose that the word might be from 
some Italian derivative of It. sede, Lat. sepes” (such as It. seggetta, 
recorded, as Bradley notes, by Florio, 1598). Bradley continued: “ but 
there seems to be no trustworthy evidence of the existence in Italian 
dialects of any form from which the Eng. word could be derived.” My 
only originality is to look for the word not only in the Italian dialects, 
but also in Spanish, for Naples at the period in question was virtually 
a Spanish city, having been under Spanish rule for more than a century. 

The Portuguese and Spanish navigators and colonists had encountered 
litters of various sorts not only in India, but also in Mexico and Peru. 
Imported into Spain in the late sixteenth century, they then begin to fig- 
ure in the social life of the period, the fashion spreading first to France 
and then to England. To designate them we find in Spain silla, silla de 
manos, sillén; in Italy sedia, seggiola, seggetta, all deriving, of course, 
from the root SED- (Sp. silla being Lat. seuua, the ancient, traditional 
word for a carried chair). 


1 Johnson’s guess probably did not originate with him, for it appears al- 
ready, in 1636, in Henry Peecham’s play Coach and Sedan. 
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There is abundant evidence of the popularity of carried chairs for 
ladies in Naples during the Spanish régime. In J. C. Capaccio’s account 
of Naples (1607 or 1608)? is the statement that “the matrons live in 
such ease that they do not venture to travel a hundred steps without the 
conveniences of horses, coaches, or sedans (seggette) much like those palan- 
quins used in the Indies by the Portuguese.” Evelyn’s statement (1645) 
is that “the streets [of Naples] are full of gallants on horseback, in 
coaches and sedans, from hence brought into England by Sir Sanders 
Duncomb.”* A mention of chairs being covered—and it is of the essence 
of a sedan that it be enclosed—appears at Florence as early as 1618. In 
Michelangelo Buonarotti the Younger’s play La Fiera (IV, v. 15, 16) a 
lady in a sedan-chair complains bitterly that she is being “ jolted and 
re-jolted ” by the portatori; a doctor arrives to whom the carriers explain 
that they have closed the seggetta (also seggiola in the scene-title) 
“ perché l’aria non le faccia male.” 

Returning to Spain, Cervantes used sillén of a lady’s saddle, made 
more comfortable by adding a back and arm-rests. In Don Quizote (II, 
10, 36) the fair Dulcinea’s saddle was in reality merely one with high 
saddle-bows fore and aft (a silla), but the Don had expected to find her 
enthroned on a much more luxurious seat (a sillén). A little later, in 
Quevedo (d. 1645), we meet with the terms silla and silla de manos in the 
sense ‘ chaise & porteurs’; the Castilian pole-carriers, says the poet, know 
very well which of their lady patrons are heavy to carry, and which not— 




























Ya los picaros saben en Castilla 
Cual muger es pesada, y cual liviana . . .4 


















The derivative sillén, which at first, as we have seen, meant a lady’s saddle 
with upholstered back or padded arms, soon passed to the meaning of a 
more or less luxurious carried chair. This is evident from a letrilla, a 
broadside in verse, printed at Seville in 1594, and written by a certain 
Carrasco. As given in full by Gallardo (II, 239) it explains and com- 
mends to the public the regulations of a recent royal premdtica, one 
quatrain of which deals with sedan-chairs and their bearers: 


Los sillones de la China 
Con su costosa cortina, 
Dos negros a la contina 
El Rey que los lleven manda. 










2 Archivio storico per le Province Napoletane, VII, 534. 

3 Bray and Wheatley’s edition, I, 192. See also A. de Reumont, The 
Carafas and Masaniello, pp. 201, 203, 405. The word carega ‘load’ was also 
apparently used (like ‘fare’ in English) for a customer or patron of a hired 
sedan. 

4 Quevedo’s sonnet on the sedan-chair is quoted in full in Espasa, Enciclo- 
pedia, s. v. If the chair had a roof of canvas, it was called a toldillo; if 
borne by two horses or mules, a litera. 
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Thus attested at Seville in 1594, it was this sillén, a derivative of silla, 
which, if I am right, was carried from Spain into Sicily and to Naples, 
and which, in 1634-37, turns up in London as sidan or sedan, having, dur- 
ing its sojourn in the Two Sicilies, converted its medial -ll- into the well 
known -dd- of that region. 

It is well known in fact that in Sicily and southern Italy, while initial 
l- generalrly remains unchanged, a double intervocalic -l- becomes -dd- 
(cacuminal): Lat. sTELLA is stidda, GALLINA is gaddina, MILLE gives 
middi, etc. This change is general in Sardinia, it extends over practically 
the whole of Sicily, and according to Gerhard Rohlfs (now, with H. H. 
Vaughan, the best authorities on the South Italian dialects) the variant 
-dd- (dental) appears in Salerno, the Basilicata, Tarento, Bari, and 
Foggia. Thus, the French étalon is in Sicily stadduni, Sp. cordén is 
kudduni, and, coming to derivatives of Lat. seLLa, we note sedda ‘ sad- 
dle’; a saddlemaker is a siddaru, a small pack-saddle is a sidduneddu, 
while the form exactly corresponding to Sp. sillén is sidduni, now mean- 
ing, in the modern dictionary of Traina, ‘arnese che a modo di sella 
portano le bestie da soma.’ In the city of Naples itself, as Professor 
Vaughan informs me, the forms would be sg. sillone, pl. silluni, but in 
most of Sicily and in almost the whole of lower Italy, the forms with 
some variety of -dd- are in an overwhelming majority... The pronuncia- 
tion sidan would then belong distinctly to the language of the portatori; 
the ladies inside would use either sedia, seggiola, or seggetta, while in 
standard Italian, all these have now been superseded by portantina and 
bussola. Finally, it is needless perhaps to note that the accentuation of 
Eng. sedan correctly reproduces the Spanish oxytone, and indicates a 
recent borrowing. 

In England, a sedan-chair still figures in the Pickwick Papers. Prof. 
Weekley states that one was still in use at Bury St. Edmunds after 1890, 
“to earry young ladies to dances on wet nights,” while to Austin Dobson 
the sedan had become a matter of sentimental reminiscence— 


. . . full many a league 
It has trotted ’twixt sturdy-legged Terence and Teague. 


T. ATKINSON JENKINS 
University of Chicago 


5 See Meyer-Liibke, Roman. Sprachwiss., § 74; G. Rohlfs, ‘‘Zu der Ent- 
wickelung von -ll- im Romanischen,’’ Festschrift fiir Eduard Wechssler 
(1929), pp. 388-401. A. de Salvio, Romanic Review, IV (1913), 364, and 
PMLA, XXX (1915), 802, also recorded this development in the Irpino and 
Basilicata dialects. 
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THE PRETERIT OF PORTUGUESE TER. 


THE preterit of ter has been explained as derived from Latin tenui, ete. 
through the dropping of intervocalic » before the time when wu in hiatus 
with a following vowel had lost its value as a pure vowel. However, the 
change of u to a semivowel had taken place by the first century of our era ” 
and the dropping of intervocalic n (or at least the nasal resonance pro- 
duced by n) did not take place until the Portuguese language was well de- 
veloped.* Therefore, unless the dropping of n in tenui be looked upon as 
a purely isolated and inexplicable phenomenon peculiar to this one verb, it 
is quite impossible to derive tive from tenui. 

Spanish tuve is explained as analogical with hube.t Perhaps a satis- 
factory explanation of tive can likewise be found in analogy. 

Stéti became estede® in early Portuguese. One of the preterits of ser 
at this time was sive which had developed from *sedévi through sévi. As 
estar from stare (to stand) came to assume more and more the meaning 
“to be” of seer from sedére (to sit), some of its forms began to change by 
analogy with forms of seer. The present subjunctive esté from stem be- 
came esteja by analogy with seja from sedeam; and thus estede became 
estive by analogy with sive. 

Inasmuch as in French and Italian, t@nui developed by partial analogy 
with véni,® it is quite probable that the preliterary development of tenui in 
Portuguese and Spanish was likewise influenced by veni. If the preterit 
of ter was modeled on the preterit of vir, the weak forms of ter would have 
been tegste, tegmos, ete." Such forms would have needed only the insertion 
of v from the preterit of ser and estar to complete the analogy. The 
preterit of vir did not acquire this v, because of the dissimilating force of 
the initial v and probably because the v would have produced forms likely 
to be confused with the preterit of viver in view of the slight difference in 
the endings, e.g. -este and -este. 

Whatever the form of tenuwi was in preliterary Portuguese, whether it 
had developed by analogy with veni or not, it was replaced at a very early 
date by tive by analogy with sive and estive. 

The change of the radical vowel from e to i in the preterit of ser and 
therefore, in the analogical preterits of estar and ter, is explained as fol- 


1 Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, Paris, 1895, II, § 284. 

2 Grandgent, Vulgar Latin, Boston, 1908, § 224. 

8 This is shown by early spellings such as béa and lia. 

4 Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramatica histérica espatiola, Madrid, 1925, 
§ 120, 3. 

5 Cf. Viterbo, Elucidario, Lisbon, 1865, II, p. 222; the form is quoted here 
from a document dated 1286. For cases in early Spanish see Menéndez Pidal, 
Cantar de Mio Cid, Madrid, 1908, I, § 96, 2. 

6 Cf. Schwan-Behrens, Grammatik des Altfranzésischen, Leipzig, 1903, § 338, 
2, a, and Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, Cambridge, 1927, § 203, 1. 

7 Cf. E. B. Williams, ‘‘The Preterit of Portuguese Vir.’’ Romanic Review, 
XXII, 42-43. 
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lows: in the first person singular it is due to the assimilating force of a 
final i on a radical ¢® (hence sive, estive and tive), and in the second per- 
son singular and the whole plural it is due to dissimilation in the unstressed 
position from the ¢ of the endings (hence siveste, estiveste and tiveste). In 
the third person singular the radical vowel is not influenced by either of 
these forces and accordingly remains, the forms being seve, esteve and teve. 
Epwin B. WILLIAMS 
University of Pennsylvania 


A RECENTLY DISCOVERED FIRST EDITION 


GNACIO MANUEI ALTAMIRANO, one of Mexico’s greatest literary 
figures of the XIXth century, holds an important place in Mexican 
poetry by virtue of his volume of Rimas. It has been repeated again and 
again that the first edition of this work is unknown. Carlos Gonzélez 
Pefia says of this: “ La [edicién] m4s antigua de que se tiene noticia, data 
de 1880.”+ The publisher, Filomeno Mata, labelled it: “ Tercera edicién, 
corregida y aumentada.”? The second edition is referred to by Luis 
Gonzdlez Obregén as follows: “ Ignoro dénde y eudndo se hizo la primera 
edicién de las Rimas. La segunda se imprimié en El Domingo, en 4°. 
mayor con grandes caracteres.”* It may be that the poems appeared in 
the magazine or, what is more probable, El domingo published them in 
book form. They are not to be found in Volumes I to IV (Feb. 12, 1871- 
Oct. 12, 1873), which are, so far as can be ascertained, all that was ever 
published of this weekly. But even if, the Rimas were published in the 
magazine itself, Altamirano would probably have counted that as one 
edition, since he followed a similar procedure in enumerating the editions 
of his novel, Clemencia.* 
Mata’s edition of the Rimas and that of El domingo are the oldest two 
of which any mention is made in a book. However, on February 23, 1871, 
in El federalista® are the following words from the pen of G. Gostkowski: 
“ Cediendo, por fin, a las instancias de todos sus amigos, el Sr. Altamirano 
comienza hoy mismo la publicacién de sus poesias, coleccionadas bajo el 
modesto titulo de Rimas. Los lectores del Federalista, a quienes va dedi- 
cada esa joya, deben considerarse felices por ser los primeros que dis- 


8 Menéndez Pidal, Manual, § 11, 2. 

1 Historia de la literatura mexicana, México, 1928, p. 382. 

2 Altamirano, Rimas (3d edition), Mexico, Mata, 1880, pp. 441+ (4). 
This edition is the first volume of what was to have been Altamirano’s com- 
plete works. The Rimas occupy the first 162 pp. The Cuentos de invierno 
fill the rest of the volume. 

8 Luis Gonzdlez Obregén, p. xviii of Indice bibliograéfico in Altamirano, 
Obras, tomo I, Mexico (Agiieros), 1899. (Biblioteca de autores mezxicanos, 
t. XXI.) 

4See Prefacio, pp. 189-90 of Clemencia in the Mata edition. 

5 A newspaper founded by Altamirano and Manuel Payno in 1871. 
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frutarfn de tan buena suerte.” In the Gacetilla of the same issue Manuel 
Payno says of the Rimas: “ Desde hoy comenzamos a insertarlas en el 
folletin. . . .” Finally there is Altamirano’s note in the Gacetilla of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1871: “ Rimas.—La coleccién de composiciones que con este 
titulo he comenzado a publicar en el folletin del Federalista los jueves, 
ha sido recibida afectuosamente por varios érganos de la prensa de 
México. .. .” 

It appears from these three statements that the Rimas were published 
for the first time in 1871 in the folletin of El federalista. There is con- 
clusive proof for this in a book belonging to Don Carlos Basave del 
Castillo Negrete of Mexico City. Sr. Basave’s copy has the following 
title page: “ Ignacio Manuel Altamirano / — / Rimas / — / Libro I.— 
A orillas del mar (Idilios). / II1—A una sombra. / III.—Cinerarias. / 
— / México / Imprenta de F. Diaz de Leon y S. White / Segunda de la 
Monterilla Nam. 12. / — / M. DCCC. LXXI.” 

That this is the folletin in question is the more certain because El 
federalista was published from the date of its founding until November 5, 
1871, by F. Diaz de Leén y S. White. Moreover, the Dedicatoria in all 
editions of the Rimas, including the one just discovered, is dated: “ México, 
Febrero 20 de 1871,” just three days before the poems began to appear in 
the folletin. 

Sr. Basave’s copy consists of only 43 pages, including fly leaf (ante- 
portada) and title page. It contains Flor del alba, La salida del sol, 
Los naranjos, Las abejas, Las amapolas and a long note (pp. 37-43) con- 
cerning the first three and the last poems. Evidently this is not all of the 
book, but judging from the remarkable typographical resemblance be- 
tween the Mata edition and this folletin, the latter probably had about 175 
pages. The fragment is bound with a miscellaneous collection of papers 
in a volume measuring 1844 em. The pages have been trimmed to 18 em. 
The cheap, slightly straw-colored paper on which it is printed is the same 
stock as was used for El federalista. 

The notices in El federalista, the correspondence of dates in that news- 
paper, in the dedication and on the title page of Sr. Basave’s rare copy, 
the type of paper used for El federalista and for the above-mentioned 
copy, and the fact that the newspaper and the 1871 edition came from 
the same press all indicate that the missing first edition of Altamirano’s 
Rimas appeared as a folletin of El federalista in 1871. 

Ratpx E. WARNER 

University of California 





NECROLOGY 
José Joaquim NuNES 


Wirs the death of Dr. José Joaquim Nunes, late Professor of Philology 
at the University of Lisbon, Portuguese scholarship has lost one of its 
greatest supports. Extremely devoted to his work, unassuming and oblig- 
ing, he had all the necessary qualities of an inspiring teacher. Remarkable 
also was his generosity towards students and teachers of foreign countries 
who approached him for guidance; he never hesitated to give them freely 
his valuable time and his sound advice, often going with them over entire 
books and doctoral dissertations. The memory of pleasant and instructive 
hours passed in his study will be gratefully treasured by all those who had 
the privilege of visiting him. 

Greatly interested in philological research, Dr. Nunes abandoned his 
parochial work and entered the teaching profession as a lycée teacher in 
southern Portugal. While in this section of the country he did a great_ 
deal of research which appeared in a number of publications, especially in 
the Revista Lusitana and the Arquedlogo Portugués, both edited by his 
friend Dr. J. Leite de Vasconcelos, the dean of Portuguese philologists. 

To the great rejoicing of the lycée students of Portugal, Dr. Nunes pub- 
lished in 1906 his Crestomatia arcaica, a collection of old texts, preceded by 
an introduction on historical grammar covering nearly 150 pages. Up to 
that time the lycée students had to copy the old texts from Portugalia 
Monumenta Historica, the Cancioneiros and other sources, and depend on 
notes taken in class. The Crestomatia arcaica was also very well received 
by Romance scholars in general, as revealed in reviews which appeared in 
Romania, Revue des Langues Romanes, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philo- 
logie, ete. In 1921 a second edition of this useful work was published. 

With the enlargement of the School of Letters of Lisbon (Curso Su- 
perior de Letras) and its incorporation in the newly organized University, 
Dr. Nunes was invited by the Government to come to Lisbon and join the 
Faculty. It was while holding his new position that he published in 1919 
his Gramdtica Histérica Portuguesa: Fonética e Morfologia with the idea 
of adding in the future a study of historical syntax. This, however, he 
never completed. The second edition of the Gramdtica appeared in 1930. 
The service rendered by Professor Nunes through this work was highly 
praised by scholars. 

In order to interest the public in reading the early poets, Dr. Nunes se- 
lected 512 poems from the Cancioneiro da Vaticana and the Cancioneiro 
Colocci-Brancuti and published them under the title of Cantigas de Amigo 
dos Trovadores Galego-Portugueses (1926). Among other books Dr. Nunes 
published Digressées Lexicolégicas, a work of linguistic popularization. 

Although Dr. Nunes had been in poor health for some time his demise 
was a real shock to his friends and admirers. His name will be remem- 
bered always with reverence by all those who knew him, and his work will 
be an inspiration for those who are following in his steps. 

J. DE 8. CouTinHo 

Catholic University of America 
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REVIEWS 


The -RA Verb Form in Spain, by Leavitt Olds Wright. The Latin plu- 
perfect indicative form in its successive functions in Castilian, with a 
table of ratios of these functions compared with those of parallel forms. 
University of California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. XV, 
no. 1. University of California Press, Berkeley, 1932: 160 pages, and 
folded table. 


Professor Wright offers a new and complete study of the subject set 
forth in the title. With its abundant documentation and its well ordered 
presentation it is likely to remain the chief authority in this field. 

The principal finding is that amaveram in its derived form amara 
steadfastly remained a pluperfect indicative in Spain (excepting the Libro 
de Buen Amor, where it is oftener a subjunctive) down through the writ- 
ings of fourteenth-century Lépez de Ayala, after whom, though still per- 
sisting as an indicative, amara was more and more often switched into the 
subjunctive, and as an indicative waned until at last “no indisputable 
example was found between Cervantes and Jovellanos (1774).” In the 
early nineteenth century the Duque de Rivas and other romanties resur- 
rected the indicative amara, which after serving the purposes of romanti- 
cism lived on and lives on, particularly among Galicians such as Valle- 
Inclan, and in Spanish America. Such a resuscitation must be very rare 
in any language. 

Professor Wright throws additional light on the career of amara by 
studying also the vicissitudes of amase, amaria, and amare, in construc- 
tions parallel in function with amara. Relative-frequenccy tables of the 
four forms show every possible aspect of each, and when the tables are 
applied there are some interesting discoveries, such as: the modal differ- 
ences between the first half of the Poema de Mio Cid and the second half; 
the strong fourteenth-century flavor of the ballads, published mostly in 
the sixteenth and usually attributed to the fifteenth century; separate 
authorship of the first act of the Celestina; Portuguese influence preserva- 
tive of amara in the Amadis de Gaula; evidence as to the authorship of 
La Tia Fingida and La Estrella de Sevilla; certain incorrect conclusions 
of Cuervo; striking similarities of the genuine and the spurious Quijote 
in regard to verb usage; the pronounced avoidance by Lope of the -ra 
indicative and the preference of it by his contemporary Mariana; the 
marked difference between modern Galician and other peninsular prose, 
and between European and American Spanish in the indicative use of 
-ra. There are also some interesting by-products such as certain phenom- 
ena of non-Castilian Spanish, and the peculiarity of pudiera, quisiera, and 
debiera as pioneers in the shift of function. 
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The principal outcome of the study is to make clear the course of Latin 
amaveram and Spanish amara down to the present. Today it possesses 
eleven functions: 


1. subjunctive imperfect apodosis 


2. = - protasis 
3. - - subordinate 
4. “ “ optative 


All of these four are common and accepted. 
. indicative pluperfect 
6. ° non-pluperfect (preterite, perfect, imperfect) 
Both of these indicatives are uncommon; the latter is censured. 
. subjunctive future (confused with amare) 
In most regions uncommon and censured. 
8. subjunctive pluperfect apodosis 
“ 


or 


“I 


9. a protasis 
10. os as subordinate 
11. “ - optative 


These are all rare now, being replaced by the compound. 


Professor Wright has everywhere carefully distinguished between form 
and function. For example, lidiara (Cid 2533) seems clearly a pluperfect, 
whereas lidiaran (Cid 2479) is as clearly a perfect or a preterite. On the 
other hand, the simple and compound forms of the pluperfect perform ex- 
actly the same function in Cid 163: “Ca assil dieran la fe e gelo awien 
iurado.” These four examples show the necessity of the ever vigilant 
distinction made by the author between forms and functions. 

His procedure has been to lay a foundation of historical study, from 
the twelfth to the twentieth century, of the frequency of verb forms in -ra, 
-se, -ria, and -re. To do this, an examination was made of over 580,000 
lines in 150 texts sufficiently different yet sufficiently representative to shed 
light on the entire history of -ra. This examination gave the forms; these 
were then assorted as to function. “ With this as a basis,” says the intro- 
duction, “I have attempted, through a system of ratios between parallel or 
allied forms, to make a tabulation of the relative change in usage of these 
forms from period to period. . . . If indicative, I show whether the tense 
value is pluperfect or non-pluperfect past. This is done because the dis- 
tinction between the three non-pluperfect tense values is often very diffi- 
eult. . . . [I show] also whether the verb occurs in a relative subordinate 
clause,” a non-relative subordinate clause, or a main clause.... “If 
subjunctive, distinction is made between the pluperfect and imperfect tense 
values, and the type clause is shown under the headings: apodosis, protasis, 
non-conditional subordinate, and optative.” These showings, together with 
those for -se, -ria, and -re, are gathered up in a single table, folded in at 
the end of the book, where, looking down the columns of ratios, the de- 
crease of indicative amara and increase of the subjunctive is immediately 
apparent; likewise the prevalence of this or that tense function at each 
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date. In an effort to throw further light on the history of amara, the 
other forms—amase, amaria, amare—are shown in parallel constructions. 
Thus the tables indicate what ratio to expect between certain given func- 
tions of a form or parallel forms at any given time. There is also a pres- 
entation by graphs, which show at a glance a condensation of the results 
which the table of ratios gives in detail. The study of each author in 
relation to his time is one of the most interesting features of a many-sided 
and exhaustive work that should stimulate in allied fields emulation of 
this complete inquiry. 


S. L. Mitiarp RosenBere 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Les poémes inspirés du début de la genése a Vépoque de la Renaissance, 
par Maury Thibaut de Maisiéres, Librairie Universitaire, Louvain, 1931. 


This book primarily deals with three great epico-didactie poems of the 
Renaissance, Du Bartas, La semaine ou création du monde, Torquato Tasso, 
Le sette giornate, and Acevedo, La creacién del mundo, which are studied 
from the standpoint of their common sources, their relationship to one 
another and to later poems based on the same material. 

Du Bartas’ poem is the first and most important of these epics. It is 
an attempt to popularize Christian matter by treating it classically. M. 
Thibaut de Maisiéres discovers in the French biblical dramas of the mid- 
sixteenth century, some of which were cast in a classical mould, a precedent 
for this innovation in the field of epie poetry. While not denying that 
these dramas helped to create a congenial atmosphere for the work, it 
seems to us that the influence of Torquato Tasso is of a more fundamental 
character. It was he who in his Discorsi dell’arte poetica ed in particolare 
sopra il poema eroico announced the new epic theory and then illustrated 
it in his Jerusalem Delivered, completed several years before the writing 
of the Semaine. Du Bartas might easily have applied Tasso’s suggestions 
to a subject matter that had already become well known through the 
publication of various Hexhamerons without looking to another genre for 
a guiding example. 

Of the older Hexhamerons, three seem to have exerted the greatest 
influence during the Renaissance, those written by St. Basil, St. Ambrose 
and George the Pisidian. It is these that constitute the chief sources of 
Du Bartas and Tasso according to our author. But as to the influence 
of George the Pisidian on the Frenchman, no one can be convinced by 
such highly hypothetical arguments as these: (1) Inasmuch as a number 
of manuscripts of this poem have been found in France, Du Bartas must 
have read the Byzantine work. (2) Since it is the only one of the 
Hexhamerons written in verse, he must have gained the idea of treating 
his own material in epical form from him. (3) Colletet and others in 
linking the two names must have known what they were talking about 
even though they give no definite evidence of any inter-dependence. (4) 
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The classical and mythological reminiscences in both (what Renaissance 
writer is without them?) are an argument for their inter-relationship. 
Furthermore, the internal similarities lose most of their value because 
they are of a very general character, and, for the most part, can be easily 
duplicated by parallels from St. Ambrose, Pliny and others. 8S. O. Dick- 
erman in an article which the Belgian scholar has not consulted Du Bartas 
and St. Ambrose (Modern Philology, 1917, XV), confirms most of what 
has been said above and adds other refutatory details. Oddly enough, no 
evidence is presented to prove that Tasso was in any way acquainted with 
the Byzantine masterpiece. At best this question rests on a theoretical 
rather than a factual level. 

While Dickerman’s article is at fault in assuming that when con- 
fronted with two similar passages in St. Basil and St. Ambrose, Du 
Bartas usually preferred to draw upon the Ambrosian text; Thibaut de 
Maisiéres’ study is equally at fault in its attempt to prove tacitly that in 
such a case the Basilian text was usually preferred over the Ambrosian. 
For example, in showing the affinity of the elements and the qualities they 
have in common, Du Bartas does not draw upon St. Basil (IV, 90) as 
stated by the investigator (p. 38), but directly on St. Ambrose (III, 18). 
Only a rigid collation, tangibly presented, of the three versions could 
convince the reader as to the extent of either Basilian or Ambrosian in- 
fluence on the Semaine, which, unfortunately, is absent in both the afore- 
mentioned studies. 

In the part that deals with Tasso’s poem, Thibaut de Maisiéres has 
made a valuable contribution. Seopa and Proto had shown the extensive 
influence of Basil on the Sette giornate, while Toldo had compared the 
Semaine and the Sette giornate in detail. The Belgian scholar accepts 
the findings of the former, but demolishes effectively almost all of the 
weak thesis of Toldo. Tasso did, in fact, make use of the Semaine, but 
he used it very sparingly. It is curious to see resurrected in this chapter 
the discarded legend of Tasso’s meeting with Ronsard.* 

The indebtedness of Acevedo to Du Bartas and Tasso has long been 
accepted by critics, but the extent and nature of this indebtedness had 
hitherto not been worked out. Here the investigator has also made a 
distinetive contribution, which, however, is not free from serious flaws. 
He establishes the fact that Guizone’s La divina settimana, a translation 
of Du Bartas’ poem, was unquestionably the source of Acevedo’s bor- 
rowings in his Creacién del mundo, but prefers to quote the model in the 
French original almost exclusively, a procedure which would have been 
much more satisfactory if the Italian translation (which in many instances 
differs verbally from the French original) had also been cited. 

Thibaut de Maisiéres gives the following lucubration as a faithful 
imitation of Du Bartas’ attempt to “ expliquer l’inexplicable,” to describe 
the state of chaos before creation: 

1See G. Maugain, Les prétendues rélations du Tasse et de Ronsard, in 
Revue de littérature comparée, 1924. 
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Adonde el cielo, mar, fuego, ayre y tierra 

Eran la tierra, mar, fuego, ayre y cielo; 

Y estaban cielo, mar, fuego, ayre, y tierra 

Juntos con tierra, mar, fuego ayre y cielo; 

Pero con cielo, mar, fuego, ayre y tierra, 

Diseordes tierra, mar, fuego, ayre y cielo, 

Era el cielo en mar, ayre en fuego, en tierra, 

Y era en el cielo el mar, fuego, ayre y tierra. 

’ 

But the statement is only partially true because in this instance Acevedo 
upon recognizing the non-Christian model that was being imitated by Du 
Bartas also made use of it. He himself makes this reasonably clear in 


the initial lines of the stanza immediately following his description of the 
chaotie state of the universe: 


Tal fabula fingié el sutil poeta 
Que como luz divina no tenia, 

No pudo aleanzar obra tan secreta 
Con solo fuerzas de filosofia. 


The Spaniard’s as well as the Frenchman’s source was not, however, the 
beginning of Ovid’s Metamorphoses in the Latin original, but in Anguil- 
lara’s famous translation: 


Pria ch’l ciel fosse, il mar, la terra, e’l foco 
Era il foco, la terra, il cielo, e’l mare; 

Ma ’| mar rendeva il ciel, la terra, e’l foco 
Deforme il foco, il ciel, la terra, e’l mare. 
Che ivi era e terra, e cielo, e mare e foco 
Dove era e cielo, e terra e foco e mare; 

La terra, il foco, e’l mare era nel cielo; 

Nel mar, nel foco, e ne la terra il cielo.” 


In another passage, if we may be permitted to add this trifle to 
Thibaut de Maisiéres’ material, the imitation from Du Bartas is contami- 


nated by some lines adapted from Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso (XXVIII, 
90). Compare Acevedo: 


De la suerte que el hombre, siendo herido 
De calentura en el inquieto lecho, 

Se retira, y alarga, y afligido 

Buelve y rebuelve el abrasado pecho; 
Asi... .° (III, 58) 


2In the fourth edition of the Metamorfosi di Ovidio ridotte da Giovanni 
Andrea dell’Anguillara in ottava rima, Venice, 1571, I, 3. 
The following lines of Du Bartas will show their relation to Anguillara’s and 
to Acevedo’s jeux de mots. 


La terre estoit au ciel, et le ciel en la terre. 
La terre, l’air, le feu se tenoyent dans la mer; 
La mer, le feu, la terre, estoyent logés dans 1’air; 
L’air, la mer et le feu, dans la terre; et la terre 
Chez l’air, le feu, la mer... 
(1, 233) 
3 Cf. also the verse in Garcilaso’s sonnet: Sospechas que . . ./ Volviendo y 
revolviendo el afligido/ Pecho. . . 
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with Ariosto: 


Come l’infermo che, dirotto e stanco 

Di febbre ardente, va cangiando lato; 

O sia su l’uno, o sia su l’altro fianco, 

Spera aver, se si volge, miglior stato; 

Né sul destro riposa né sul manco, 

a per tutto ugualmente é travagliato: 
i 


Although Du Bartas employs the same simile, note how differently it is 
handled from the other two: 


Mais comme le frisson, la chaleur, la froidure, 

Le craquement des dents, que le fiévreux endure 

Ne viennent par hasard; ains par ordre, et par temps, 

Troublent du fresle corps les membres tremblotans. . . .* 
(III, 161) 


But are we to credit Acevedo with this and the above bit of ingenuity, or 
do both come from Guizone? 

The last five chapters discuss later versions of poems more or less 
related to Du Bartas and Tasso—Andreini’s Adamo, Vondel’s Lucifer, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, da Valvassone’s Angeleida, Alfano’s Battaglia 
celeste tra Michele e Lucifero—and the relation they bear to one another. 
Though these are considered briefly for the purpose of completing the 
eycle and tracing the geneological tree of this popular biblical legend and 
are based upon investigations already carried out by other scholars, 
critically the several parts show an excellent knowledge of the subject- 
matter and a keen analytical power. 

In the conclusion, the reader is somewhat shocked to find that “ L’w@uvre 
du poéte anglais termine |’évolution des Héxamérons.” Others after Mil- 
ton were inspired to write poems on the story of creation, and among 
these was Tommaso Campailla who composed L’Adamo ovvero il mondo 
creato during the first decade of the eighteenth century. The fact that 
it was published as a whole at least four times (Venice, 1728; Palermo- 
Rome, 1737; id. 1757: and Siracusa, 1783) should make the work fairly 
accessible. 

After making due allowance for all the faults in the book, it should 
be added that the author has shown industry and scholarship in handling 
a subject which is extremely complicated and of well-nigh unwieldy 
proportions. He has done much to pave the way for a future definitive 
study of the subject. 

JosepH G. Fucitia 

Northwestern Umversity 


4Du Bartas’ source is either Ariosto or Ronsard in his Second discours de 
Genévre (Ciuvres, Marty-Laveaux ed., IV, 37). 
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Tragedia Josephina, by Micael de Carvajal, edited by Joseph E. Gillet. 
Elliott Monographs, no. 28, Princeton University Press and Les Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1932. 

The publication at this time of a critical edition of Carvajal’s Tragedia 
Josephina is distinctly welcome. New facts concerning the life of the 
author have been coming to light gradually. In addition to the text made 
known by Morel-Fatio, Gillet has succeeded in unearthing an edition that 
seems to preserve the princeps in practically complete form. These new 
materials, together with advances in method and in general knowledge 
of the field, have rendered inadequate the 1870 edition of Cafiete. 

The facts concerning the life of the author that have come down to us 
are still few. He seems to have wasted his own fortune and the dowry 
of his wife, to have obtained money by questionable means from other 
relatives, and to have been pardoned in his mother’s will for his “trave- 
suras e desobediencias.” This is naturally the sort of information most 
likely to be preserved in court records and notarial archives. On the 
other hand, Carvajal has left behind in the various editions of the Tragedia 
Josephina the record of a conscientious literary artist. 

The text of the Josephina is known to have existed in at least four 
editions in all of which the author is thought to have had a hand. The 
edition of 1535, apparently the first, is known only by a brief biblio- 
graphical reference; that of 1540 is a reduction of the 1535 text, sup- 
posedly for the purpose of improving its acting qualities; the edition of 
1546 represents a still greater reduction, while the intervening edition of 
1545 seems to preserve the princeps in length as well as in its division 
into partes and actos. Gillet’s text reproduces the 1545 edition with 
variants of 1540 and 1546. 

In addition to his summary of the life of Carvajal and a thorough- 
going description of the extant editions, Gillet has given a good apprecia- 
tion of the literary value of his text and a noteworthy study of the versi- 
fication. In his treatment of sources he has shown the wide spread of 
the Joseph theme but does not find a direct source of the Josephina. The 
editor’s ideas on staging (pp. ui ff.) are interesting but not wholly con- 
vineing. 

The notes with their rich documentation are a mine of information 
on the language and literary practices of the sixteenth century. An 
occasional note is perhaps overloaded with unnecessary erudition: ef. (8 
f) and 208; “ pero nunca lo bueno fué mucho.” Very rarely a suggestion 
is open to question, ef. 1266. A good index makes this mass of annotation 
easily accessible to other workers. 

Certain editorial principles followed in this publication are open to 
question. In view of the extreme conservatism of the editor, why does he 
construe the sign for the conjunction y, e according to modern rules, when 
the practices of the early sixteenth century were different from those of 
today? The reproduction of the original sign would be more in keeping 
with the spirit of this edition. The much abbreviated form of the names 
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of speakers is at times annoying to the reader. Of more importance is 
the retention of the original punctuation. There were two very distinct 
systems of punctuation in use in the early sixteenth century. One of 
them, common in prose works, is found in the Carta del auctor and 
Prologo y argumento of this text. Here the principal sense divisions are 
indieated, if not by the author, by the editor or the printer. In general 
this system is reasonably adequate and may well be preserved. In the 
verse of the Josephina, as in many other texts, punctuation marks are 
used chiefly to indicate metrical division. This system is of no value for 
sense divisions, while it stresses the metrical divisions that are already 
sufficiently indicated by special paragraph marks, spacing and other 
devices. If the text is of the sort that will interest only the occasional 
specialist, lack of punctuation is of little importance. The Josephina, 
however, should appeal to a wide public. If the work is to be read with 
understanding it must be divided into sense groups either by the editor or 
the reader. Of the two the editor, who spends months in preparation of 
the text, should be the more competent. 

Proof-reading has been done with unusual accuracy. By a slip 
Haebler, not Konrad Burger, is given as author of Die Drucker und 
Verleger in Spanien und Portugal von 1501-1536 (p. xxvt). 

Gillet is to be congratulated for producing in this text the best edited 
play in the pre-Lope field. 

Rate E. House 

The State University of Iowa 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ! 
I 


For the critical study of Spanish bibliography there is sore need of a 
treatise on the mechanical side of printing, something like McKerrow’s 
work for English typography, An Introduction to Bibliography for Liter- 
ary Students, 1927, or Esdaile’s A Student’s Manual of Bibliography, 1931. 
Contemporary practice on this continent and in Great Britain in the matter 
of editions, issues and impressions is fairly clear. When a book is pub- 
lished for which a demand is expected abroad, the required number of 
sheets for domestic needs are first struck off. This is the first issue (or 
state) of the first edition. For the foreign trade more sheets are printed, 


1 Additions and corrections to No. 1, pp. 81-84: p. 81 read 1605 for 1905; 
p. 84 for ‘‘ when M. Pitollet’’, read ‘‘when Bohl de Faber.’’ The reference to 
5000 volumes belongs to the same scholar. P. 83: Mr. C. P. Wagner reminds 
me that Schack’s sueltas are in the University of Michigan library and that I 
have two of Schack’s Lopes (Partes VI, IX). The latter do not bear his name, 
but were bought from the Hiersemann sale of his collection. Mr. H. C. Heaton 
and Mr. 8. G. Morley call my attention to Restori’s reference to copies of 
Calderén’s Quarta parte in Italian libraries: Saggi di bibliografia teatrale 
spagnuola, 1927, p. 82. 
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but with a new title-page indicating the name of the foreign publisher. 
Or, again, a publisher has a number of sheets bound sufficient for the 
present demand. Later more copies are needed and more sheets are bound, 
with possible changes in the title-page, or even a list of errata or other 
minor changes, other than in the text. In both of these cases we have new 
issues of an edition. When, however, type is held, as is usually the case 
now that we have the linotype and monotype, and certainly if the type is 
electroplated, subsequent reprints, without corrections in the text, are new 
impressions. With power presses, sheets are printed rapidly. Corrections 
ean be made only with difficulty, and are rarely attempted. When, how- 
ever, corrections or other changes are introduced in type held over or in 
electroplates, reprints are new editions, because they represent new ver- 
sions, however trifling the textual changes may be. When type is set up 
again, of course, we also have new editions. 

Formerly a book was printed by sheets or gatherings. The type was 
then distributed and used for further instalments of a book. It is not 
likely that until recently any press had enough type to set up a whole 
work; certainly not to hold it indefinitely in the expectation of its being 
needed for new impressions or editions. Old methods differed in another 
important respect, namely, in the more leisurely process of printing, with 
the consequence that corrections could be introduced by the author or 
proofreader while the work was going through the press. It follows that 
an edition might consist of corrected and uncorrected sheets, and copies 
might have these sheets in different arrangements. Hence the need in the 
ease of important works like the Don Quixote of a census of all extant 
copies of early editions and a careful collation of the text. 

In his Bibliografia madrilefia (I, 218), Pérez Pastor discusses a Flos 
Sanctorum with different dates and colophons, but identical text. Not 
having copies before him for exact collation de visu, he suggests some such 
explanation for the anomaly as is given above, namely, that preliminary 
pages or a gathering were printed twice, the rest of the issue being printed 
from the same type and at the same time. 

Modern stereotyped or anastatie reprints like those of the Rivadeneyra 
Biblioteca de autores espanoles belong to a category of their own. 


II 


In Trabajos bibliograficos del Centro de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid 
(Atti del primo Congresso Mondiale delle Biblioteche e di Bibliografia, 
Roma-Venezia, 15-30 giugno, 1929-A. VII), the scholarly bibliographer 
Homero Seris summarizes the bibliographical activities of the Centro in 
Spanish linguistics, literature, history, art and folklore. Since its founda- 
tion in 1910 it has worked methodically on a complete collection of bibli- 
ographical references, bringing up arrears and keeping abreast of modern 
publications. The following paragraph gives some idea of the vast quan- 
tity of material already available for consultation: 
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“ Lengua espafiola, 8,800 fichas. Literatura general, 6,000. Literatura 
espafiola (clasifieada por siglos y dentro de cada siglo, por géneros), 
37,000. Cervantes, 9,100. Literatura hispano-americana, 2,000. Indice 
metédico de las obras de Menéndez Pelayo, 29,800. Existe ademfs una 
bibliografia de la literatura por orden alfabético de autores, que consta de 
46,500 papeletas.” 

Statistical information is also provided about D. Benito SAénchez 
Alonso’s bibliographical work, Fuentes de la historia espatiola (published), 
D. Eduardo M. Torner’s bibliography of music of more than 3,000 cards, 
and of the bibliography published in the Revista de filologia espaiola, the 
Revista de estudios hispdénicos (1928-1929), and other bibliographical 
publications of the Centro, printed and in preparation. Let us hope that 
its bibliographical material on language and literature may soon be made 
available in book form, for despite unusually good bibliographies and the 
Foulché-Delbose-Dihigo Manuel, we have not as yet such useful reference 
works as are provided for French literature in the special bibliographies of 
Lanson, Le Petit, Talvart-Place, and Thieme.’ 


Ill 


A complete index translationum, to borrow the title of a new inter- 
national undertaking, of English translations from Spanish history and 
literature would be a useful work in many ways. It is to be hoped there- 


fore that Mr. W. K. Jones will bring out in book form his very creditable 
bibliography entitled, Spanish Literature for English Readers (Bulletin of 
Bibliography and Dramatic Index, F. W. Faxon Co., Boston, Vol. 14, No. 
5, 1931, p. 96, to No. 8, 1932). A simple alphabetical or dictionary ar- 
rangement would be preferable to the numerous subdivisions of types of 
literature and centuries, with such anomalies of placement as Quintana in 
the 18th century when only his ode of 1808 is cited, or Palacio Valdés in 
the 19th century, but Blasco Ib4fiez with contemporary novelists. Among 
previous lists of translations one misses especially E. C. Hills’s Catalogue 
of English Translations of Spanish Plays (1919; revised ed. 1921, 1929). 
Much research is needed to make such a compilation complete, especially 
if, as is desirable, information is provided on the direct source of trans- 
lations, that is, whether made on Spanish originals or on French or Italian 
versions. More exact bibliographical information is also needed in the 
matter of editions, as, for example, of Mabbe’s or Longfellow’s translations. 
Adolfo de Castro’s forgery is entitled Buscapié not Busapie. Concha 
Espina is once described as “ the greatest living woman writer of Spain” 
but elsewhere unfortunately as “ better known as a powerful dramatist.” 
A few striking omissions are noted here summarily, in modernized spell- 
ing and in first editions only: Antonio de Guevara’s, The Golden Book of 
Marcus Aurelius, 1535; The Dial of Princes, 1557; The Familiar Epistles, 


2 We learn now that Mr. Seris is preparing a comprehensive bibliography of 
Spanish literature. 
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1574; A Chronicle ..., 1577; Mount of Calvary, 1595-1597; Pedro 
Mexia’s The Forest, 1570, The History of all the Roman Emperors, 1604, 
A Delectable Dialogue Concerning Physic and Physicians, 1580; Juan de 
Huarte’s Examen de Ingenios, The Examination of Men’s Wits (Carew’s), 
1594 (Bellamy’s), 1698; C. Ponce de la Fuente’s Meditations, 1610, The 
Confession of a Sinner, 1869; Diego Saavedra Fajardo’s The Royal Poli- 
tician, 1700, Respublica Literaria, 1727; Padre Isla’s The History of the 
Famous Preacher Friar Gerund, 1772; Tomas de Iriarte’s (Yriarte) Liter- 
ary Fables, 1835; Juan N. Gallego’s The Second of May, Barcelona, 1819; 
The Tribunal of the Inquisition and Bread and Bulls (anon., attributed to 
Jovellanos), off Toulon, 1813. 


IV 


The Portuguese monarchy has a fine tradition of literary and bibliophile 
interests and achievement. The National Library of Brazil was founded 
by the exiled King Don Joao VI in 1810 and contains many rare printed 
books and manuscripts. Another Portuguese king in exile, Manuel, before 
his sudden death last year had published two tomes of the three volume 
bilingual catalogue of his Early Portuguese Books, 1489-1600 (London, 
in progress; Maggs Bros., 25 £ complete), one of the most notable bibli- 
ographical works of modern times. In its regal sumptuousness it can only 
be compared with the catalogues of the Pierpont Morgan and Hispanic 
Museum collections, from which it differs in being procurable—at a price. 
King Manuel’s catalogue interests Hispanists directly in the case of a few 
works in Spanish published in Portugal: Bocecaccio’s Fiameta, 1541 (3d 
ed.), Las obras de Boscan y algunas de Garcilaso de la Vega, 1543, with an 
interesting discussion of this edition and one published at Barcelona in the 
same year; Coronica del Principe don Florando de Inglatierra, 1545; Gil 
Vicente, Copilagam de todalas obras, 1562. 

The learned bibliographer confesses to an ambition to raise high the 
name of Portugal, her institutions and her men (especially her navigators) ;' 
not without some denigration of Spain apropos of the inquisition, the 
Index, and bad printing that began in Portugal about 1580 during the 
Spanish occupancy. The catalogue is scholarly, and reveals a thorough 
knowledge of bibliographical and typographical technicalities, and withal a 
sense of humor, a fine humanity and considerable saudade. Extracts from 
books and the comments of the compiler make interesting reading. Writ- 
ing of his rare copy of Bosefén and Garcilaso (No. 55) he observes: “O 
infeliz marido da ainda mais infeliz Maria Stuart teve este exemplar na 
sua Bibliotheca, e, como ambos tinham o amor da poesia, talvez tenham 
folheado o livro que hoje guardamos como uma reliquia.” 


V 


In response to an enquiry, the following observations are added on the 
Spanisches Theater (Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek, 1928), or cata- 
logue of 9000 Spanish plays, chiefly of the 19th and 20th centuries, to 
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which reference was made in a previous note (p. 83). No information 
about its origin is given in the brief preface, further than that it was pur- 
chased in bulk. One gathers that it is one of the omnibus collections 
offered from time to time by second-hand bookdealers. The object of the 
collector has been to include only one copy of a work and to make as large 
a collection as possible. No attempt has been made to obtain first editions. 
In an appendix there are a few duplicates, and as many of these are from 
the Galeria dramdtica series they have greater bibliographical value. The 
following imperfect enumeration gives some idea of the wide range of the 
dramatic (especially género chico) types included: entremeses (cémicos, 
liricos, ete.), sainetes (of great variety), chispazos, mondlogos, juguetes 
cémicos, ensayos cémico-liricos, farsas, disparatada conferencia cémica, 
episodios dramdticos, poemas trdgicos, revistas bufo-politicas, cuadros 
lirico-dramaticos, viaje acrobdtico-lirico-bailable, fotografia lirico-coreo- 
grafica parlante, novela tragica, etc. 

It is obvious that the literary value of such a collection is slight, and 
for historical and social studies one would need to make considerable pre- 
liminary bibliographical and chronological researches. A few examples 
will give an idea of the bibliographical insignificance of this mass of ma- 
terial, the first date indicating the first editions, the second the one in the 
Berlin collection: Moratin, El si de las nifias (1806, 1817), Gorostiza, 
Contigo pan y cebolla (1833, missing), Larra, Macias (1834, 1840), Duque 
de Rivas, Don Alvaro (1835, 1839), Hartzenbusch, Los amantes de Teruel 
(1836, sic, 1838). After such a bad showing one is surprised to find in- 
cluded a copy of the rare first edition of Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio, 1844. 

VI 

In a presidential address on The Study of Spanish Romanticism (M. 
H. R. A., 1932), Mr. E. Allison Peers stresses again the codperative nature 
of modern research, provides a valuable critical survey of what has been 
achieved in the study of Spanish romanticism, refers to various projects, 
and notes lacunae. One shudders at the thought of monographs appear- 
ing on Juan Ariza, José Maria Diaz, Miguel Agustin Principe and others 
who, according to Mr. Peers, have not yet received adequate treatment. 
Moreover, if emphasis were placed on literary rather than biographical 
matters and attention concentrated on the romanticism of Spanish roman- 
ticism, the field could be profitably narrowed. Romanticism in classicism 
one can find everywhere and in all ages, but interesting as it is in itself, it 
has little bearing on Spanish romanticism, which, coming after a literary 
interregnum, was as foreign, chiefly if not wholly French, in its immediate 
origins as was Italianism in the 16th century, and equally stimulating to a 
renaissance of national literature. 

No writer better illustrates the romantic movement in its literary (ex- 
clusive of the lyric), political and social aspects than Larra, and this in 
part for the very reason that he was somewhat anti-romantie (or eclectic) 
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in theory, and hostile to the returned emigrados. That the Calderonian 
quarrel had left no important impression and that not until romanticism 
had triumphed in France did it have any significance in the Peninsula is 
made evident in Larra’s review, published in El duende satirico del dia 
(1828), of a translation of Ducange’s play, La vida de un jugador. That 
romanticism was still considered something exotic is indicated plainly in 
the italicizing of the word. The romanticism of neo-classicism, of the 
schools of Lope de Vega and Calderén, or of the people who still applauded 
old plays was of slight significance in comparison with the sudden intro- 
duction of French romanticism with its new manner, tone, technique and 
choice of subject-matter. What took place in literature (at first chiefly 
translations) was but one symptom of a general Frenchifying of Spanish 
life and customs, for which Larra’s reviews and essays find confirmation in 
books of travel and periodicals of the time. 

Mr. Peers draws a wrong conclusion on the contemporary importance 
of Rivas’ Don Alvaro from the fact that the play was given no more than 
eleven performances. Long runs are not common in Spain, and eleven 
performances are indicative of considerable popularity. Moreover as 
Larra said on the oceasion: “ Quien niegue o dude que estamos en revolu- 
cién, que vaya al teatro del Principe y vea representar el drama de que 
ahora me toca dar cuenta a mis lectores” (Revista espatiola, 25 de marzo, 
1835). 

Among studies on romanticism proper that might be added to Mr. 
Peers’ bibliography are the following: Deleita y Pifiuela, Le romantisme 
dans le thédtre espagnol, Hispania (Paris), 1919, II, 37-48; Américo 
Castro, Les grands romantiques espagnols, Paris, n. d., ca. 1923; and espe- 
cially Mr. G. T. Northup’s editions of Espronceda’s El estudiante de 
Salamanca ... (Ginn, 1919) and Selections from Mesonero Romanos 
(Holt, 1913), both with excellent introductions and notes. While con- 
cluding this comment, there comes to hand a revised edition of César 
Barja’s Libros y autores modernos: siglos XVIII y XIX (Los Angeles, 
Campbell, 1933) with its well-informed, independent and fresh analysis of 
Spanish romanticism in all its phases. We look forward none the less to 
the appearance of Mr. Peers’ special treatment of the subject as also to 
his series of texts. It is startling to learn that Cadalso’s Noches ligubres, 
offered in Fernando Fé’s catalogue for one peseta, is “ extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to obtain” (p. 10). The mistake made by the compiler of a manual, 
and repeated by another, of calling a work by Cadalso a poem was made 
apropos of Los eruditos a la violeta (also procurable for a peseta), and 
was due not so much to the scarcity of Cadalso’s works as to a misinter- 
pretation of the very accessible although much abused Ticknor (cf. 
KJBFRP., XII, 328). 


Mitton A. BUCHANAN 
University of Toronto 
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Los misterios del Corpus de Valencia, by Hermenegildo Corbaté, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philology, 1932, Vol. 
XVI, No. 1: xii-+ 172 pages. 

It may become advisable, before very long, to consider the relationship 
between the early drama of Spain and France, or rather Southern France, 
not, perhaps, with the expectation of reaching definite results, but in 
order to establish the existence, at least, of certain influences, quite 
probably not one-sided, but reciprocal, and with the Spanish influence, 
conceivably, predominating. For this purpose, however, we need modern 
reprints of the fourteenth century Catalan religious plays and fragments 
published thirty, or fifty, or more years ago, in obseure periodicals, by 
Quadrado and Mossen Joan Pié, more of the sixteenth century consuetas 
described by Llabrés, a critical study of the eighteenth century Gran 
Tragedia, surely much older in origin, and new texts, if possible. 

Of the many little plays which, during the sixteenth century, formed 
a part of the Corpus Christi Procession in Valencia, only three are known 
to have survived: the Misterio de San Cristébal, the Misterio de Addn y 
Eva and the Misterio del Rey Herodes. Ever since they were discussed 
by Mil4 and by Henri Mérimée, scholars have been eager to study them. 
They may now discard Alecahali’s unsatisfactory reprint of two of the 
pieces, as well as the half dozen popular reprints issued since 1759, if 
they were fortunate enough to dispose of any of these, and gratefully 
welcome a text which has all the earmarks of authenticity, provided with 
a competent introduction and pertinent critical notes. These ‘ mystery- 
plays’ oceupy an intermediate stage between the sacred and the worldly 
drama, distinct from the semi-liturgical plays, such as the Assumption- 
play at Elche, yet free from both the didactic allegorizing and the bur- 
lesque admixtures of the Castilian autos sacramentales. We should be 
inclined to emphasize their connection with pageantry, which might explain 
some of their features, such as the superfluous Pilgrims’ Song in the 
San Cristobal. 

The text is based on the manuscript made by Josef Gomar in 1672, 
now in the Municipal Library at Valencia, a copy of the older manuscript, 
now lost, of Antonio Caix. The editor has reproduced it diplomatically, 
adding, however, punctuation, capitals and accents. It would have been 
advisable to indicate the foliation of the manuscript, which now can be 
only imperfectly ascertained from the description of the codex. A 
reproduction of a specimen page (always desirable as a test of the editor’s 
readings, and especially valuable where unique specimens are concerned) 
would have been welcome, as well as a brief glossary of the notable words 
and constructions discussed in the footnotes (desferra, yan o to he dit, 
paradis, dugte, ete.). Some of the words explained (AE 63 deport; H 2 
magnifisiensia) perhaps hardly needed it. The ‘a embebida’ in SC 52, 64 
should need no correction. The word gellat in AE 249 puix Dew nos a 
gellat/del Paradis, might be a misreading of the archaic get(t)at (gitar = 
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lanzar fuera), rather than a corruption of exellat; H 122 aduergar could 
safely have been noticed in the morphology; H 268 emb, for amb (ef. 
Nonell, Andlisis fonolégich-ortograéfic, p. 118 ff.), should have been ex- 
plained in AE 23; H 309 dugte would have been more aptly illustrated 
by examples of dugte, ducte, than of the commonly written dubte. 

The introduction, opening with a description and history of the MS., 
proceeds to list the six known printed editions. The first of these, it 
may be added, is described by Aguilé (Catdlogo de obras en lengua cata- 
lana, Madrid, 1923, nr. 2538), a reference-work which the editor does not 
appear to have utilized; and so is the edition of 1800 (nr. 2539), of 
which there is a copy in the Newberry Library in Chicago (Bonaparte 
4594). 

The study of the linguistic traits of the text, in which the editor gives 
evidence of his familiarity with the modern dialect, or language, brings 
valuable and well-ordered material for a future historical study of Valen- 
cian. That the editor’s attitude is the nationalistic one, claiming for 
Valencian an equal place beside Catalan, may be noted; but the important 
matter is that our knowledge of Valencian, with its relatively scanty 
written literature, should be defined and increased. Especially good use 
is made of such late fifteenth-century texts as the Spill of Jaeme Roig 
and Tirant lo Blanch, as well as the Cangoner Satirich Valencid. The 
mystery-plays show the present soc (nr. 50), no trace of the possessive 
llur (48), but two cases of the old and rare possessives nostron and 
vostron, of which the editor (p. 24) finds examples only in a thirteenth 
(?) eentury text copied by Mild, but which, we may add, represent an 
early peculiarity of franco-provencal. Only a few cases appear of the 
modern masculine article el (47), the intransitive verbs are mostly con- 
strued with ser and make the past participle agree with the subject (56), 
and the periphrastic preterit is used only once. Altogether the editor 
has done well with his material, and his conclusion, that the language 
points to the end of the fifteenth century, although not very secure, is 
reasonable enough. 

A greater precision is achieved in the chapter on versification, perhaps 
the best part of the introduction. There the editor shows himself well- 
informed on the practice of versification in Valencia during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century, quotes pertinently from the Leys d’Amors, and 
establishes satisfactorily (p. 37) that the various meters in his text (in- 
cluding some charming examples of the codolada, especially AE 32 ff.) 
may be called typical of Valencian poetry in the end of the fifteenth and 
in the early sixteenth century. It would have been better, perhaps, if 
all of the Observaciones at the right of the metrical tables had been 
relegated to the footnotes of the text, instead of being partly repeated 
there. These observations, moreover, for the Herodes (p. 41) are nearly 
all of scenic, and not of a metrical, character. 

The least satisfactory part of the introduction seems to be the study 
of the analogues and possible sources. It might well be said that funda- 
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mentally important influences, the fecundating suggestions which are often 
the occasion, if not the causa causans, of a work of art, can seldom be 
traced by textual or structural resemblances, but it is equally true that 
nothing short of such resemblances, especially in unusual and striking 
details, can, in such matters, be considered as convineing proof. Of such 
proof the editor gives very little. In the San Cristébal we see no ‘ notable 
resemblances’ with the Castilian auto (45 f.), nor do we find any con- 
nection, on the basis of the texts adduced, between a provencal mystery 
play and the Addn y Eva (47 ff.). Again and again (as on pp. 49-50) 
we compare texts and find ourselves objecting to the editor’s easy assump- 
tions. The Addn is compared with Palau’s Victoria de Christo (of which 
the first line, incidentally, should read: Yo en cuya mano... ), but we 
consider that the editor takes the vocabulary in vain when he speaks of 
iguales conceptos (54) and especially of semejanza de lenguaje (55). 
The editor may be right in claiming for the Herodes a non-castilian 
origin, but both he and Mérimée are evidently mistaken in assuming that 
the nature of the loa has any bearing on the problem. The loa is quite 
probably of a later date, as the very use of the term (the earliest datable 
loa is of 1551) and as the lack of cross-rhymes to show beginning and 
end, would indicate. Incidentally, Vidal’s remarks on the loa in Roussillon 
are loosely rendered, and in one case, apparently, misunderstood. The 
editor, however, establishes to our complete satisfaction (61 ff.) that 
the miraculous maturity of the wheat in Herodes is not, as Mérimée 
would have it, an original characteristic of the Valencian text, but occurs 
in at least one French play. All in all, we agree that the subject-matter 
of the plays, in a rather indefinite way, points to a connection with 
French-Proven¢al territory. On the other hand, both language and 
meter, especially the latter, furnish some basis for placing the origin, at 
least of the first two pieces, in the end of the fifteenth or in the first years 
of the sixteenth century, and these conclusions are well worth having. 
We shall not detail the miscellaneous contents of the remaining part of 
the introduction, interesting as they are, nor of the appendices, nr. IV of 
which is perhaps of greatest interest, being a series of unpublished docu- 
ments from the Municipal Archives in Valencia, ranging from 1412 to 
1709. 

The bibliography, like most bibliographies, does not include all the 
works referred to in the notes (such as Vidal’s article), but lists a number 
of others which have not visibly been utilized (Alonso, Béhme, Gasté, 
Menéndez Pidal’s Origenes, ete.). Eserig’s Valencian dictionary might 
have been added, especially in Llombart’s enlarged edition. Llabrés con- 
tinued his articles in RBAM, 1902, VI, 456-466, and published two 
consuetas (cf. p. 68) in extenso. 

1 That the prologue-speaker was ‘‘celui qui paraissait le premier dans toutes 


les piéces’’ (p. 340) does not mean that he was ‘‘uno de los actores que toma- 
ban parte en la primera escena del misterio’’ (58). 
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Uncorrected misprints are few: p. 26, n. 14 Ms Diderot, r. MS Didot; 
p- 60, n. 52 croissés, r. croisées; p. 128, 1. 431 Aneu, r. Aueu; p. 129, 1. 
474 momenat, r. nomenat. 

But all these are minor details. Together with our more general stric- 
tures—some of them evidently matters of personal opinion—these obser- 
vations should be considered mainly as evidence of our keen interest in a 
valuable study, conducted on sound principles and carried out in a way 
to reflect credit both on the author and on his Alma Mater. 


JosePH E. Giuier 
Bryn Mawr College 


Historia de la Literatura Espatiola, por Juan Hurtado y J. de la Serna, y 
Angel Gonzdlez Palencia. Tercera edicién, corregida y aumentada. 
Madrid, 1932: xvi -+- 1141 pages. 30 pesetas. 


This work is too well known to require an extensive notice. As a con- 
cise encyclopedia of Spanish literature the second edition (1925), much 
improved over the first (1921), made itself an unique place on our refer- 
ence shelves. Few, doubtless, read it from beginning to end, but many 
used it as a source of information. Its merits were clear organization and 
abundance of factual detail; its weaknesses, superficial esthetic judgments 
and unsystematic, non-selective bibliographies. 

In the present revision the most obvious change is the placing of all 
bibliographies at the end of the entire text instead of after each chapter— 
a formal betterment of importance. The content of the book has been in- 
creased; the pages are larger, if only slightly greater in number. There 
are 907 sections as against 827 in the second edition, but the chapter num- 
bering is not altered. Scarcely a page but shows some correction, revision 
or addition; notable rewritings will be observed in the portions devoted to 
Luis de Leén, Francisco de la Torre, Villalén, Géngora. The contemporary 
period has been brought, as nearly as one may, to date. 

In accordance with Spanish typographical custom, the entire work has 
been reset. By this method old errors may be corrected, but new ones may 
be introduced where none were before. In the latter class one may list the 
following: (p. 382) two separate discordant dates (neither correct) are 
given for Lord Berners’s translation of Marco Aurelio. (528) Arguijo b. 
1567. (886) Date of La muerte de César, 1865. (964) The new matter 
on Palacio Valdés is particularly unhappy: Los Puritanos is not a novel 
of 1929, but a short story published in Aguas fuertes, 1884; El gobierno de 
las mujeres appeared in 1931. The phrase (already in the 1925 ed.) “sus 
amores borrascosos con la esposa de un general” belongs, not with Ajios 
de juventud del Doctor Angélico, as given, but with Riverita. (966) Date 
of Pequefieces, 1891. (1007) Alfonso, not Adolfo, Danvila. (1009) 
Pérez Lugin d. 1926. (1019) Icaza d. 1925. 

Very many of the factual errors in the second edition have, by my ob- 
servation, been corrected in the third. Some subsist, however, and as a 
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convenience to readers it is worth while to note the more important ones 
detected. In so capacious a volume the proportion of them is not great. 
(174) Battle of Ponza, 1435. (267) Domingo Gareia Peres. (296) 
Figueroa was in Flanders in 1579. (301) The works of Gregorio Silvestre 
appeared at Granada in 1582, at Lisbon in 1592. (328) Céspedes d. 1608. 
(329) The younger Francisco Pacheco b. 1564. (373) No 1587 edition of 
Texeda’s Diana is known to exist. (396) The Crénica of Santa Cruz was 
printed in 5 volumes, 1920-25. (400) Coloma’s Guerras was published in 
1625. (442) Juan de Valdés d. 1541. (454) Ribadeneyra’s Tratado de 
la religién, 1595. (460) Horozeo’s collection of proverbs contains 3144 
items. Date of Oudin’s Refranes, 1605. (463) In June, not January, 
1605, there was a quarrel outside Cervantes’s house. (537) Géngora’s 
comedia is entitled Las firmezas de Isabela. (588) There is no proof for 
the old statement that Lope de Vega studied in a colegio de los Teatinos; 
see RBAM IV, 1927, 320, n. 1, and RHi LXXII, 1928, 247-255. (625) 
Ricardo de Turia. (628) Tirso de Molina was probably in Trujillo from 
1626 to 1629, with excursions; it is not certain that he died in Soria. 
(650) Mira’s La desgraciada Raquel is not inédita: ef. La Barrera 259b. 
(686) Rojas Zorrilla’s Segunda Parte, 1645. (689 1. 2) y Amo criado. 
(690) Baltasar de Moscoso was arehbishop, not cardinal, of Toledo. (699) 
Coello d. 1652. (734) Saavedra’s Republica literaria, 1655. (755) Title 
of Mayans y Sisear’s work, Origenes de la lengua castellana. (762) 
Arteaga d. 1799. (795, 796) Jovellanos d. 1811. (814) Only the Primera 
Parte of El sacrificio de Ifigenia is by Caiiizares, and the second has nothing 
to do with Racine’s play. (847) El Moro expésito . . . en el siglo décimo. 
(860) Los amantes de Teruel, 1837. (903) Manuel del Palacio b. 1832. 
(904) Teodoro Llorente b. 1836. (918) Tamayo’s drama is entitled La 
locura de amor. (923) Echegaray divided the Nobel prize for literature 
with Mistral in 1904. (926) La Pasionaria, 1883. (937) Martin Gil and 
Los monfies de la Alpujarra are two distinct works; the latter appeared in 
1856. (938) Mifiano b. 1779. (944) Juan Valera b. 1824 (despite Blanco 
Garcia and others). (952) Pereda d. 1906. (956) Zumalacdrregui, 1898; 
Cdnovas, 1912. (957) La familia de Leén Roch, 1878. (967) La cigarra, 
1879. (977) Revilla’s well known handbook is entitled Principios gene- 
rales de literatura. (983) Ganivet b. 1865. (984) El escultor de su alma, 
1906. (986) Ballesteros’s title is Historia ... en la historia universal. 
(1002) Grau’s Entre Uamas, 1915. (1003) Trigo b. 1864. (1061) Craw- 
ford’s article on Teofilo Folengo’s “ Moschaea” ete. is in PMLA XXVII. 
Hojeda’s La Cristiada is in B. A. E. XVII. 

The last two items are from the bibliography, and the list could cer- 
tainly be extended at the expense of that section. Arrangement and method 
remain as before. Much curious lore is there, besides extraordinary gaps. 
Additions have been made, naturally, but a glance suffices to perceive un- 
fortunate omissions; e.g. the Spanish translation of Mulertt’s Azorin; the 
works of Entwistle on the Arthurian Romances, of Nykl on aljamiado 
literature, of Kany on Ramén de la Cruz. 
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In the text, the statement (369) that Montemayor came to Spain in the 
train of the Portuguese princess Dofia Maria and that he was a singer in 
her chapel, is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, erroneous (cf. Ren- 
nert, Spanish Pastoral Romances, Phila., 1912, 22-24). As regards the 
authorship of La Estrella de Sevilla we now read (617): “don Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori ha probado a satisfaccién ser obra del Féniz, aunque el 
texto llegado a nosotros tenga interpolaciones de Claramonte ”; many stu- 
dents will not coneur, even though they do not follow either Aubrey Bell 
or Sturgis Leavitt blindly. The assertion (651) that nearly all of Luis 
Vélez de Guevara’s comedias are derived from similar plays by Lope is 
hardly in accordance with fact. That Cadalso’s Noches ligubres were 
imitated from Young’s Night Thoughts (781) is no longer tenable; the 
bibliography shows that the authors are not acquainted with the recent 
writings of Peers and Mrs. Cotton on this matter. They would have done 
well not to accept the argument of Professor Hendrix so absolutely as to 
declare that “la poesia de Béequer deriva de Byron y no de Heine” (892). 

It is to be regretted that writers as important as Luis Carrillo y Soto- 
mayor, the Conde de Toreno and Manuel Bueno are still not vouchsafed 
individual treatment. The novelist Ciges Aparicio, the poetess Rosalia 
de Castro, are not even mentioned. The omission of the latter can in no 
way be justified by the fact that some of her poems are in Galician. 


S. GriswoLp Mor.ey 
University of California 











BRIEFER MENTION 


Ariosto, Cervantes, Manzoni es el titulo de un ensayo de Bernardo 
Sanvisenti publicado en Convivium (1932, nim. 5, pags. 641-674), revista 
de tan rara cireulacién en este pais que la Union List of Serials no registra 
suscripeién alguna en nuestras bibliotecas. A los varios aspectos de la 
obra cervantina estudiados ya por otros eruditos italianos (Savi-Lopez, 
Borgese, De Lollis, Mele), agrega ahora Sanvisenti el de las reminiscencias 
del Orlando Furioso en el Quijote, y las de éste en I Promessi Sposi. Los 
datos que aporta y su disecreta glosa derivan a esta conclusién: 
“ Dall’Ariosto al Manzoni vi é un salto che sembra impossibile; ma se fra 
i due si interza la figura di Miguel de Cervantes, si stabilisce una certa 
armonia. La mano che gia il ferrarese porse allo spagnuolo, questi porse 
al grande lombardo. Alessandro Manzoni la strinse e comprese.” 

M. R.-N. 


Obras de José Ortega y Gasset (1932). Bien ha hecho la editorial 
Espasa-Calpe en reunir en un volumen todos los ensayos dispersos del 
autor. Muchos de ellos, ya agotados, eran de dificil adquisicién. Contiene 
desde las Meditaciones del Quijote (julio de 1914) hasta el discurso de 
Rectificacién de la Repiiblica (diciembre de 1931). Suelen las obras 
completas venir cuando el autor, ya en el descenso de la vitalidad, considera 
realizada su labor o quiere hacer ostentacién de sus fuerzas pasadas. 
Conocida excepcién ha de ser el caso presente. “Cada una de las paginas 
aqui reunidas—escribe—resumié mi existencia entera a la hora en que fué 
escrita, y yuxtapuestas, representan la melodia de mi destino personal.” 
En efecto, su labor literaria esté entretejida con su vida: lo que ha ense- 
fiado con la pluma lo ha querido obrar en la vida nacional. Obra de 
pensamiento y obra de voluntad ejecutiva es la suya. Palpita en su pro- 
duccién no menos que en la de Unamuno la preocupacién patridtica. Los 
dos, habiendo empezado con la negacién de la Espafia tradicional, contraje- 
ron la deuda de hallar otra, la nueva Espafa. Y Ortega y Gasset, orien- 
tando su ideal de cultura hacia Alemania, ha laborado veinticineo afios en 
las letras y en la vida espafiola por poner el espiritu de Espafia al nivel de 
los tiempos. Esa unidad de propésito resalta en los ensayos de tan vario 
eardcter ahora coleccionados. Letras, arte, filosofia, politica, historia, en 
todos esos temas se va transpirando la preocupacién de lo nacional. Y 
junto a esta unidad de espiritu, esa otra unidad admirable de estilo que 
pone en los temas del arte el toque de la filosofia, y en los temas de la 
ciencia las gracias del arte, caminando siempre en concierto la idea y la 
imagen. Este libro de 1.410 paginas y de barbaro tamaiio, aunque bella- 
mente impreso, nadie pretenderé leerlo de un tirén, y esi conviene. Repre- 
senta veinticinco afios de meditaciones sobre Espafia; léase a intervalos, y 
entre ellos, a meditar. 

M. R.-N. 
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A Miscellany of Studies in Romance Languages ¢ Literatures presented to 
Leon E. Kastner. Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1932. 


This volume contains three studies on Hispanic subjects. W. J. Ent- 
wistle, in his article “ Concerning certain Spanish Ballads in the French 
Epie Cycles of Aymeri, Aiol (Montesinos), and Ogier de Dinamarche,” 
arrives at the conclusion that “ beside the ballads which may have origi- 
nated as fragments of epics, like the two ancient members of the Ronces- 
valles cycle,” there are cases where the poet became “ acquainted with the 
long epie poem, mastered its secret, and expressed its meaning in the short, 
simple ballad manner,” producing poems which have never been anything 
but ballads. “The Influence of Manzoni in Spain ” is the title of a study 
by E. Allison Peers, who presents evidence to show that this author’s in- 
fluence in Spain during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was “ not 
very far-reaching,” being less important than that of Alfieri. Though 
I Promessi Sposi was translated as early as 1833 and was widely read in 
Castile, it inspired no Spanish imitations, nor did any other of Manzoni’s 
works exert any influence on the Spanish Romantic movement. There is 
but slight evidence of Manzoni’s direct influence in Catalonia, although 
“the suggestions of indirect influence may fairly be said to be greater” 
than in Castile. Under the title “Un Debat entre Catalans sentenciat pel 
Consistori de Tolosa en 1386,” J. Masso-Torrents presents for the first 
time the complete text of a “ Tengé feta entre Jachme Rovira e Bernat de 
Mallorques, 1’ any M.CCC.LXXVI” (Senyer Bernatz, dues puncelhas 
say). 

O. H. G. 


Cervantés, par Américo Castro, avee quarante planches hors-texte en 
heliogravure, Les Editions Rieder, Paris, 1931: 80 pages, 25 fr. bound. 


This attractive little volume belongs to a series called “ Maitres des 
Littératures,” and fitly makes a place for Cervantes by the side of other 
great men in French, English and German literature. Up to the present 
the only Spaniards included are Lope de Vega and Cervantes, and we 
entertain the hope that others may be added to these representatives of 
so rich a literature as the Spanish. The various biographies of the series 
reveal careful press work, and the many beautiful plates are not only of 
great artistic merit, but add much tothe intelligence of every author’s 
works and times. 

Professor Castro has selected for us the significant details of Cer- 
vantes’ biography and in the succinet analyses of the works he has allowed 
Cervantes to speak for himself by means of numerous quotations. The 
entire subject is treated under the heads of Infancy and Youth, Italy, 
Algiers, in Spain, Functionary, Don Quixote, the Last Years, a division 
which deals very briefly with the works printed in 1613-17. Four pages 
of bibliography followed by a description of the plates close the book. 

Professor Castro’s brief narrative presents to French readers a simple 
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and living story of the great Spaniard’s achievement. It is not imperative 
to consider certain details of the presentation of Cervantes’ genius as 
controversial, since his pages cause in every understanding and educated 
reader a very personal reaction. Professor Castro has made clear how 
inexhaustible the supreme gifts of his protagonist are, and how profound 
a study is demanded for any elucidation of his works: “Ce fut par le 
charme de cette fantaisie prodigieuse que le lecteur de jadis,—aussi bien 
que celui de nos jours—fut séduit tout d’abord: Cervantés s’est décerné 
lui-méme le titre de rare inventeur. Mais le récit purement fantaisiste— 
si riche soit-il—finit par lasser. Il faudrait done chercher ailleurs la 
source des richesses encore inépuisées du Don Quichotte et expliquer autre- 
ment pourquoi il se joue en chacun de nous d’une maniére toujours dif- 
férente.” 

A small volume of this character would be very weleome for English 
readers. 


R. 8. 


Don Lwis de Géngora y Argote. Introduction, Traduction, et Notes, par 
Lucien-Paul Thomas, La Renaissance du Livre (Collection Les cent 
chefs-d’euvres étrangers), Paris, n.d. 167 pages. 

The name of Lucien-Paul Thomas has leng been associated with the 
study of Gongorism; hence it is especially fortunate that he should now 
appear as the French translator of the famous Cordovan poet. The 
extreme difficulty of some of Géngora’s poetry makes it obligatory that 
the successful translator be not only a master of verse but a scholar as 
well. Professor Thomas eminently satisfies both demands. In spite of 
the fact that the rediscovery of Géngora was the work of the French 
symbolists, there were practically no French renderings of Géngora’s 
poems until 1921, when twenty-four sonnets were translated by F. de 
Miomandre. Later followed the translation of twenty sonnets by Zdislas 
Milner and the version of Poliphemo by Marius André. Thus most of 
the poems contained in Professor Thomas’ volume are appearing for the 
first time in French. 

The introduction gives an excellent discussion of the life of Géngora 
and the development of his art, makes a careful analysis of the more 
complicated poems, Poliphemo and Soledades, outlines briefly the con- 
troversy following the appeararfce of the poems, and summarizes the more 
recent work done by critics and admirers of the poet. Concluding the 
Introduction is a selective bibliography. In establishing the text of the 
poems Professor Thomas does not rely entirely on the Chacén manuscript, 
but searches meticulously among the old commentaries of Salcedo Coronel, 
Pellicer, and Pedro de Ribas, as well as the new editions of Alfonso 
Reyes and Damaso Alonso, and chooses that interpretation which seems 
to him most in keeping with Géngora’s method. The difficult passages 
are carefully explained at the foot of each page. The volume contains 
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romances, letrillas, sonnets, odes, Polipheme in its entirety, and certain 
characteristic passages from both Soledades. 


EvUNICE JOINER GATES 


A Tentative Bibliography of Peruvian Literature, by Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
Ph.D., Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1932: v + 37 pages. 

The Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies has already pub- 
lished six bibliographies, in addition to three monographs. Since all Latin- 
American literatures are to be represented in the series, other similar bibli- 
ographical lists may be expected from time to time. 

In Latin-American countries, with the possible exception of Chile, the 
sources of information are inadequate for the production of anything more 
than tentative bibliographies of the various literatures. The members of 
the Harvard Council, as pioneers in a comparatively new field, should, 
therefore, be credited with what they are accomplishing rather than criti- 
cized for what they may fail to do. 

Professor Leavitt has made many valuable contributions to the bibli- 
ography and to the study of Spanish-American literature. In 1919 and 
1920, during a visit of fifteen months in South America, he gathered the 
material for four bibliographies, published in 1922 and 1924. One of the 
series, that of Peruvian Literature, was compiled in the Biblioteca Nacional 
in Lima and in two or three smaller libraries; its scope was limited to 
Peruvian literary productions found in these libraries and was intended to 
be a reading list rather than a formal bibliography. 

The present bibliography is an extension of the one published in the 
Romanic Review ten years ago. Having a more comprehensive range and 
taking advantage of other sources of information, it contains twice as many 
titles. Not limited to the field of belles-lettres, it includes historical writ- 
ings that possess literary value or significance. Also included are the 
names of several writers not born in Peru but clearly identified with the 
intellectual and cultural life of the country. The nationality of these 
writers, peninsulares for the most part, is indicated. 

These facts have resulted in the addition of almost six hundred entries. 
Some fifty titles of the original list are dropped, so that the total lies some- 
where between eleven and twelve hundred. A few of the entries lack date 
and place of publication. 

The present reviewer regrets his inability to supply new material or 
correct possible errors. To the numerous publications listed under the name 
of José Santos Chocano should be added the fragmentary epic poem that 
he composed on the occasion of the celebration of the Centenary of Peru- 
vian Independence, Ayacucho y los Andes, Canto IV de El hombre-sol, 
Lima, 1924. The name of Juan Lozano y Lozano should be transferred to 
the Colombian bibliography, now nearing completion if not already in 
press. 


G. W. UMPHREY 









